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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y- 


The World’s Fair at St. Louis 


io COSMOPOLITAN is the only magazine in the world which has 


enjoyed the good fortune of having some tens of thousands of copies 
of a ten-cent magazine sell for one dollar apiece, after the regular 
edition was known to be exhausted. 

This happened at the time of the World's Fair at Chicago. . The issue 
of Tue CosMOPOLITAN treating of the Fair was considered to be the most 
satisfactory volume published on the Exposition, and there were several 
hundred thousand persons who wished to retain it as a souvenir. 

The World’s Fair at St. Louis will be treated in an even more com- 
plete manner in the September Cosmopo.iTan, which will contain some 
twenty articles touching upon the most salient features of the great Fair, 
with elaborate illustrations on coated, toned paper. 

The world’s expositions have marked the progress of civilization and 
the advance in the arts and in science. None of these, however, has been 
so distinctive in these respects as that now at St. Louis. - It touches life 
from every possible vantage-point. 

It is hoped to make the September issue of THe Cosmopo.iran a re- 
flex of the Exposition so complete that it will satisfy those who stay at 
home, and be worthy of preservation as a volume worthy of binding, to 
which reference may be made. 

There will be copies on sale in handsome cloth binding for fifty cents. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


The FannieA. Smith “sii, School 
{and 2 years’ course. 863-9056 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 

Pt schoo! chool yeu A pert 3, it For full information, ap- 














R. NEWTON B. HOBART. Pylacioe! of Green- 
wich Academy — nwich, Cenn., receives three 
boys into his home careful su pervising their udies and 
his personal attention to to their welfare in school and out. 
and tuition, $700, Highest references 


The Black Hall Schoo 


OLD LYME,. CONN. 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, I1.A, P. 0O., Black Hall, Conn. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School, §.77°7aratery, Schoo! for 


A. 
Head Master. Refers by permission to Hon. William G: 
Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York City; Rev. 








For 
Boys 





Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


Connecticut, Washington 


GUNNERY SCHOOL for Boys 





55th year. Opens Sept. 21. Many improvements in’ main 

building, schoolhouse, and athletic field. New building fer 

boys. Whole number limited to 65. For circular address 
JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 





WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


The principal of Woodstock Academy Will receive into 
his family four boys, whose parents may wish them to attend the 
Academy and receive special care and supervision. Entire expenses 
not toexceed four hundred dollars for the school year of thirty- 
nine weeks. Correspondence for ——- aaveee, and catalogues 


sent upon application. "= bas wee ee Yule) Prtacioat. 
( ie), ipa 





District of Columbia 





NATIONAL! PARK SEMINARY re voun 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Suburbs). 
buildings. Beautiful ergente, No examinations. $500 to 
ow. sight-seeing every Monday. Unusual social attractions. 
It's a iberal education to live} in Washington.” For illustrated 
catalogue, address SEMINARY, Box 1 Forest Glen, Md. 


— 


Twelve ‘ 





Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An icv! Home Schoo! near Chi . h 
Nosix HILL, Principal. vag wee 7 Wo 





ODSTOOK, ILL. 





LASELL 


SEMINARY 
For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 


girle that mark it as a unique and extraordinary school. 
f the Lasell catalogue, one father writes: 


beet development of 
ever examined.” 


The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. 
Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutt ng. Millinery, Home 
Sanitation, Conversation and Walking—all in regular school 
work; Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from 


ht ideas about education in general, and the 
rls in particular, than any such book I have 


Boston. 
Write for catalogue. 
Cc. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 





The Gilman School 


: Also Called 
for Girls PRP ce oon , 


Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life, 
Resident pupils, $1,000. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M.., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 











CONCORD SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


MassaCHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
eee a oar Gil V. Coz, A.M., D.D. 


ees your deve ms Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed colle 
Certificates to College. Advanced ee for hig! "school 

ates and others. Art in music. te eachers, 
French and German. Syuase jum, h resident instructor; ton 
nis, basket-ball, solr. 8 and electricity. tion healthful 
and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogueand 
views address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are givenan outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. A special department for little girls. 
For catalogue address. 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 
A acheel Sor poze. Location high and ary. Laboratories. Shop 
ae echoes Bee. aed es 


teachers. Harnest boys. 
Fits for “college, Scientific 001 and Business. 
phiet sent free. Dr: G. RB. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Bills, Meee 
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OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
25,566 
APPOINTMENTS 


Were made to Civil Ser- 
vice places during the 
year ending June 30, 1903. This was 
12,368 more than for any previous year. 
No influence of any kind required. 
These are excellent positions for young 
people. Only a common school educa- 
tion required. Thousands whom we 
have instructed by mail for the exami- 
nation are now in the Government 
Service at salaries from $840 to $1,400 
per year, Our Civil Service Catalogue 
contains letters from hundreds of per- 
sons in the Government Service who 
State that they owe their positions to 
our course of training; also contains 
questions recently used by the Govern- 
ment. Wealso have the following de- 
partments which givethe most thorough 
courses ever taught by the correspond- 
ence method: Law, Normal, Sten- 
ography, Penmanship and Letter 
Writing, Bookkeeping and Business, 
Literature and Journalism. 
If you are interested in our line of work, write at once 
for one of our catalogues. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 





New Jersey 





New Jeesey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military | Institute 
Every influence tends to start @ boy ri, Physically, morally, 
— Courses eepade der ochegtertimineanl fe. Catalogue on 


Rev. Ti H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 





New Yerk 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


a Coll 
For Girls. General ‘- Co! -— bap Oourses 
Riverside Drive, 85th aud S6th bts Sts... ew York City. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
Starkey Seminary 


Boarding school for boys and 
ris epeendiaily ¢ situated, overlook- 
ng Beneca Lake. Modern build- 
ing and e rw, Fine health 
record. Fifty-three acres in cam- 
us, athletic field and gardens. 
en teachers train for best col- & 
leges and business. Advanced courses in music, 8 
Students received at any time. 


Martyn Summer bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 








» and elocution, 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 





Pennsylvania 


Washington Seminary 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 


arding and Day School for Girls. Sixt hth year ‘ns 
sere ia 190 Fer catalogue address y-eig y beg: 


Miss Mary MacDonald and Miss Ghristiana C. Thompson, Prin’s. 








ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Tired, Aching, 
Smarting, Swollen Feet. 
— 


From a Railroad Conductor. 

“I am a busy man, but must take time to write 
you about Allen’s Foote . lam a Conductor 
and on my feet most of the time. My feet often got 
so sore I could hardly take a step. A friend gave me 
a box of Allen’s Foot-Ease and said it would cure 
me. I used all of the box but two envelopes and my 
feet are now O. K. and I forget I have feet. Itisa 
God-send to R. R. men. 

G. McCLURE, 5820 Superior St., Austin, Ill.” 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Trial package FREE. Address, 
AllenS. Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y., 


Genuine bears above signature. U.S. A. 





Pees this publication.] 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminal 


MODEL HOME AND CHRISTIAN 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Provides the best instruction in all branches taught in 
the best schools. Charges Moderate. Year opens Sept. 5, 
1904. For information and catalogue address 


REV. EDWARD J. GRAY, Williamsport, Pa. 
Theological Seminaries 


ee SEMIN ARY NewBrunswick, 


1784, hy sy tember 20, 1904. 
for the Ministry D.and P.G. courses. Schelar- 
lities fort mission etady and work. Library, 47,00 
e8 5 (tn xh $ core Opes to to all denominations 
Catalogue on an iy a 8. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


) Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Survey of the World 


Ex-Senator Davis, the 
Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, at- 
tended a conference of prominent 
Democrats in New York last week, and 
on the 20th went up to Esopus, where 
he talked with Judge Parker, whom 
he had never seen. For a man of his 
age (nearly 82 years) Mr. Davis ex- 
hibited unexpected vigor. It was de- 
cided that each of the two candidates 
should receive formal notice of his 
nomination at his home. The conven- 
tion’s committee will perform its duty 
at Esopus on August 1oth and will call 
upon Mr. Davis some days later. 
Those who attended the New York 
conference were Senator Bailey, Sena- 
tor Gorman, Messrs. Belmont, Ryan, 
McCarren, Sheehan, Guffey, Meyer, 
McLean, Kern, Edward Murphy, Jr., 
and two or three others. Charles F. 
Murphy, the Tammany leader, was in 
Michigan, but was represented by Vic- 
tor J. Dowling. He has been invited 
by Judge Parker to call upon him at 
Esopus. The visitors at the Judge’s 
home had not, up to the end of the 
week, been fully satisfactory to a 
prominent Gold Democratic newspa- 
per in New York, which editorially ex- 
pressed a hope that he would soon seek 
the counsels of a “quite different 
class,” and that it would soon hear of 
the presence at Rosemount of such men 
as Judge Gray, Mr. Olney, John G. 
Carlisle, Judge Harmon and Edward 

. Shepard. Ex-Senator Hill, whose 

me is in the neighboring city of Al- 
any, had not been seen at Rosemount. 
Some explained his absence by a. story 
“out the Judge’s memorable telegram 
© Mr. Sheehan. This story, the sub- 


The Field of 
National Politics 


stance of which has not been attacked, 
is that Mr. Hill urged Mr. Sheehan to 
suppress the telegram and thus “to 
save Judge Parker from the conse- 
quences of his hasty act.” Senator 
Daniel, chairman of the Platform Com- 
mittee at the recent convention, in the 
course of a signed statement, correct- 
ing certain published accounts of what 
took place, says: 

“A minority report would have been made 
in favor of recognizing the gold standard as 
settled, but for the fact that it would have pro- 
duced, as members of the committee (Mr. 
Bryan and others) declared, other minority 
reports from them on a number of questions, 
and great confusion would have resulted. So 
it was agreed that no minority reports be 
made.” 


He also says that after the reception 
of Judge Parker’s telegram it was his 
purpose to move that the rejected gold 
plank be added to the platform: 

“Mr. Sheehan came to me immediately, and 
at once I took the gold plank of the sub- 
committee in hand, went to the stand, took my 
seat by the chairman, and was about to take the 
floor to offer it as an independent resolution. 
At this juncture a member of the committee, 
others concurring, came to me and suggested 
that as I represented a compromise report I 
should offer no other resolution. I replied that I 
might differ with him, as the platform matter 
was ended and an exigent situation was pre- 
sented, but I would not debate the question of 
propriety, and yielded to this opinion.” 
Senator Culberson says that at no time 
was it possible to have a gold plank, 
and that if one had been adopted, the 
Southern and Western delegates in- 
structed for Parker would have re- 
garded this action as a release from 
the obligation thus imposed.—Judge 
Parker, Mr. Davis and many others 

1y2a 
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urged Senator Gorman to take charge 
of the campaign, as chairman of the 
national committee, but he positively 
declined. Mr. Sheehan also refused to 
take the place. At the end of the week 
it was expected that the chairman 
would be Mr. Thomas Taggart, mem- 
ber of the committee from Indiana. 
Mr. August Belmont said he had not 
been a candidate for the office, and 
could not take it if it should be offered 
to him. Judge Parker will probably 
leave the bench before August 8th, in 
order that his successor may be chosen 
at the November election. 


5 


Mr. Cleveland, in a 
published article, sees 
the party entering the 
campaign with “hope and confidence.” 
As an organization, he says, it has been 
“freed from the financial delusions that 
have made it weak.” This is “too ap- 
parent for denial.” No action of the late 
convention “can be construed,” he as- 
serts, “in any other way than as an 


Opinions and 
Political Changes 


acknowledgment of the establishment of 
the gold standard, and a willing pledge to 


” 


its maintenance.” ‘“‘ Of course,” he con- 
tinues, “it would have been a matter of 
@reat satisfaction if we could have had a 
declaration in the platform committing 
our party in distinct terms to the accept- 
ance and constant defense of the gold 
standard—not because of an unexpected 
increase in gold production, but on 
grounds of economic wisdom and na- 
tional honor.” Still, “such a platform 
assurance was not necessary either on 
sentimental grounds or to make gold 
standard conditions more certain.” He 
warmly praises Judge Parker for “ fill- 
ing the blank in a disabled platform.” 
No man, he says, “ ever did so much for 
the cause, in so many directions and in 
so short a time.”—On the other hand, 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus, Minister to Tur- 
key in Mr. Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion, and later the successor of ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison as a member of the Persna- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
has gone over to the Republican party, 
saying that “a party which cannot unite, 
or has not the wisdom or the courage to 
unite, in putting a sound-money plank 
in its platform is not sufficiently recon- 
structed to be intrusted with power.” In 
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a letter to President Roosevelt, dedicat- 
ing his best service to the latter’s elec- 
tion, Mr. Straus says that he has always 
been a Democrat, “ latterly a Cleveland 
Democrat.” In a public statement he 
points to the President’s action with re- 
spect to the coal strike, the Miller case, 
the Venezuela controversy, the open door 
in China, and the massacre of Christians 
in Turkey, saying that “ the moral leader- 
ship of his Administration has made it- 
self felt throughout the world.”—Mr. 
Carl Schurz has sent to Judge Parker a 
letter, saying : 

“The principles and opinions you are known 
to hold as to the currency, imperialism, the tar- 
iff and the civil service strongly commend 
themselves to men of my way of thinking. 
But if, as an independent, I ever was doubt- 
ing for what candidate my duty commanded 
me to vote, your action on the terms of your 
nomination has completely solved that doubt.” 


This action, he continues, demolished the 
last pretext for still treating the gold 
question as a live issue, and set up a no- 
ble standard of moral courage and civic 
virtue.—Ex-Senator Pettigrew, who was 
chairman of the South Dakota delegation 
at St. Louis, virtually bolts the nomina- 
tion of Parker in a public statement, say- 
ing that Bryan is “ the grandest figure in 
American political life,” and that “a po- 
litical party that would discard his lead- 
ership for the leadership of Belmont and 
Hill and the former slaveholders of the 
South certainly has not exercised that 
judgment and conscience which forebode 
success.”—Judge Robert Hunter, a 
prominent Republican of Louisiana, has 
gone over to Parker because, he says, 
Roosevelt has forced the negro issue into 
the campaign—Mr. William Rockefel- 
ler, of the Standard Oil Company, has 
declined to be a member of the Cam- 
paign Committee of the Union League 
Club, in New York. The press regards 
this as evidence of his opposition to the 
Republican ticket. 
Sd 


Mr. Bryan says he 
is now “ free to 
undertake the 
work of organizing the radical and 
progressive element in the Democratic 
party.” Therefore he publishes an out- 
line of the new doctrines he would like 
to “ engraft upon the party creed.” The 


A Platform Suggested 
by Mr. Bryan 
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money question, he remarks at the begin- 
ning, “is for the present in abeyance; 
wlLile bimetallism is as sound in theory 
as ever, the necessity for it is now not so 
apparent.” He believes that “the time 
will come when the people will again 
turn to bimetallism and reject the gold 
standard, but this period will not come 
while times are good.” He invites Dem- 
ocrats to consider a plan for the Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
railroads. ‘“ Consolidation after consoli- 
dation has taken place, until a few men 
now control the railroad traffic of the 
country, and defy both the legislative 
and the executive power of the nation.” 
Purchase of the roads by the Federal 
Government seems to him more objec- 
tionable than ownership and operation by 
the States, because it would mean “an 
enormous centralization of power.” 
“The several States can own and op- 
erate the railroads within their borders 
just as effectively as it can be done by the 
Federal Government, and if it is done by 
the States the objection based upon the 
fear of centralization is entirely an- 
swered.” He would have a board of rep- 
resentatives from the several States to 
deal with “the joint traffic.” In cities, 
the party should espouse the cause of 
municipal ownership of municipal fran- 
chises. The Post Office Department should 
“embrace a telegraph system.” A pro- 
gressive Democratic party must stand 
for an income tax and a tariff for rev- 
enue only, he says, and without an in- 
come tax it will be difficult to secure ef- 
fective tariff reform. The income tax 
plank was omitted this year “ because 
the men in control of the party thought 
it would jeopardize success in the East- 
ern States.” But this objection cannot 
have weight “ when the party goes forth, 
as it must ultimately, to appeal to the 
masses.” The party should stand not 
only for the election of Senators by the 
people, but “ for direct legislation so far 
as the principle can be conveniently ap- 
plied.” It should consider whether Fed- 
eral judges ought not tobe elected by 
the people for limited terms. It should 
be the champion of the laboring man, 
striving to protect his rights and inter- 
ests. The contest thus outlined, Mr. 
Bryan says, must be made, whether the 
party wins in November or not. “If 
Mr Parker is elected, his administration 
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will rid us of imperialism and of the 
threat of a race issue, and give us great- 
er freedom in the taking up of economic 
questions.” It is evident, Mr. Bryan re- 
marks, “that the conservative Democrats, 
as they call themselves, will never give 
the country any relief from the Trusts.” 


5 


Joseph W. Folk, the fa- 
mous prosecuting attorney 
of St. Louis, was nomi- 
nated for Governor of Missouri at the 
end of an all-night session of the Demo- 
cratic State convention on the 21st inst. 
Throughout the canvass he had been op- 
posed by the party machine, which ap- 
pears to have been in sympathy with the 
“ boodlers ” he has been prosecuting ; but 
his friends controlled the convention. 
There were two other candidates, Police 
Commissioner Hawes, of St. Louis, and 
Mayor Reed, of Kansas City, but before 
the roll-call was finished, on the first bal- 
lot, Mr. Hawes moved that Folk be nomi- 
nated by unanimous vote, and then the 
head of the ticket was quickly chosen. 
Mr. Folk and his friends were satisfied 
with the platform and all of his associates 
on the ticket, except Samuel B. Cook, for 
Secretary of State, and Albert O. Allen, 
for Auditor, both renominated. It is said 
that these represent the machine. They 
were successful because many of the dele- 
gates, including some who stood for 
Folk, had been instructed to vote for 
them. Hawes brought 111 delegates from 
St. Louis. Nearly all of these the Cre- 
dentials Committee (controlled by friends 
of Folk) accepted, altho there was much 
evidence that the election of them had 
been marked by fraud and intimidation. 
The evidence, however,-did not prove 
that they would not have been chosen 
without such assistance. It was known 
that Cook had witnessed the payment of 
a bribe to a State Senator, and a resolu- 
tion asking him to withdraw was intro- 
duced and referred to a committee. He 
was nominated or the first ballot. If 
elected, Cook and Allen will be two of 
the five members of the Board of Equali- 
zation. Accepting the nomination Mr. 
Folk made a forcible speech. He had 
been fighting corruptionists with all the 
powers at his command, he said; he had 
no favors to ask of them and no quarter 
to .give. The battle against boodle in 


Mr. Folk for 
Governor 
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Missouri had only commenced; if he 
should be elected he proposed to make the 
State the most unhealthy place in all the 
land for corruptionists to operate in. So 
long as God should give him life and 
strength he would combat the things that 
dishonor and oppress. The platform de- 
clares that the paramount issue in Mis- 
souri is the eradication of bribery from 
public life. It promises unremitting war- 
fare against corruption, and pledges the 
party “ to hit corruption and hit it hard, 
whether in our own ranks or in the op- 
position party.” It calls for laws making 
null and void all franchises obtained by 
bribery, extending to five years the term 
of the Statute of Limitations, and making 
professional lobbying in the Legislature a 
felony. Returning to St. Louis on the 
22d, Mr. Folk at once resumed the work 
of prosecution, and before night two 
more “ boodlers ” had been sentenced. 


a 


An agreement was 
reached by the beef 
companies and their 
employees, on the night of the 2oth, 
providing that the men on strike should 
resume work, pending arbitration ; but 
the strike was renewed on the 22d, im- 
mediately after the strikers had pre- 
sented themselves at the packing 
houses, at the hour set for their return. 
They assert that the agreement was 
violated by the packing companies. It 
provided that the “ wages and work- 
ing conditions of all employees now on 
strike ” (unskilled laborers, of course, 
included) should be submitted to ar- 
bitrators, before whom any grievance 
might be brought: 

“The packing companies to retain all em- 
ployees now at work who wish to remain, and 
will re-employ all employees now out as fast 
as possible, without discrimination. Any for- 
mer employee not re-employed within 45 days 
from the date work is resumed to have the 
privilege of submitting his or her case to arbi- 
tration, on the question of discrimination.” 


On the afternoon of the 21st the pack- 
ers offended the strikers by issuing a 
circular pointing out that they had re- 
served the privilege of retaining all the 
non-union men who had been hired, 
and adding the following words: 

“ The privilege of arbitration within the time 
limit of 45 days covers the question of ‘ dis- 


The Beef Workers’ 
Strike Renewed 
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crimination’ only, and is in no way intended to 
guarantee to the striking employees that they 
will be taken back and given the places now 
filled by non-union help.” 

The strikers said this was not a fair 
construction of the agreement. When 
they appeared at the packing houses 
on the 22d they were told that not more 
than half of them could be employed, 
Their officers assert that there was 
gross discrimination, that good work- 
men known to be union leaders were 
rejected, that others were selected here 
and there without regard to priority of 
application, that many were told that 
they might never be taken back and 
that the Armour Company’s superin- 
tendent said to them: “ You went out 
like cattle; we'll take you back like 
cattle.” By order of President. Don- 
nelly, the strike was at once renewed. 
Then, at a fruitless conference, the 
unions declined to permit another at- 
tempt to enforce the agreement. The 
packers, in a signed statement, denied 
that discrimination had been practiced, 
or that the agreement had been vio- 
lated by them “ in any particular.” In 
another signed statement, the unions 
said that violations of the agreement 
had been admitted by the packers. The 
union men of the allied trades—fire- 
men, engineers, blacksmiths, coopers, 
teamsters, etc., 14,000 in all—who had 
not yet gone out in sympathy, sent to 
the packers an ultimatum. Declaring 
that the agreement, having been vio- 
lated, was null and void, they de- 
manded that “all” the butchers be 
taken back within 48 hours, and “ all ” 
the other employees within 10 days. 
This had no effect, and on Monday 
morning the original strikers were 
joined by 10,000 of these men. There 
were negotiations for another confer- 
ence, but at last accounts the packers 
were scouring the country for non- 
union men and were erecting stockades 
to protect them.—The cotton manufac- 
turers at Fall River having ordered a 
wage. reduction of 12% per cent. for 
the 25th, their: employees decided to 
strike. On that.date very few of the 
25,000 workers, affected went to the 
mills, which may.,be closed for an in- 
definite time.. A reduction of 10 per 
cent. was made in November last.— 
The question of the “ open shop ” has 
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been raised by bricklayers employed 
upon the new War College buildings 
at Washington. A non-union man who 
happened to be a negro was added to 
the force, his name coming from the 
Civil Service eligible list. The 28 
white union bricklayers demanded his 
discharge, saying their rules. forbade 
them to work with a non-union man. 
Captain Sewell, of the Engineers, the 
officer in charge, replied that they haa 
better change their rules, as it would 
be easier to change them than to change 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Whereupon they quit work. The ne- 
ero was retained, and five additional 
bricklayers have since been employed. 


os 


Some weeks ago, R. H. F. 
Sewell, of New Orleans, 
informed the Navy De- 
partment that he had entered into a con- 
tract with the Cuban Government to float 
the wreck of the battle ship “Maine.” He 
asked whether our Government had any 
claims upon the property. The Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Darling, re- 
plying on the 18th inst., said that altho 
the Department did “not contemplate 
undertaking any work upon the wreck,” 
it could not with propriety “ give a letter 
or other paper which would be in the na- 
ture of credentials to be presented to the 
Cuban Government.” Nor did any 
Executive Department, Mr. Darling con- 
tinued, “ have the power on behalf of the 
United States, to abandon the wreck of a 
public vessel : ” 

“The disposition of the public property of 
the United States rests with Congress; and 
this Department would not undertake to give 
an acquittance or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States in the wreck of the 
‘Maine’ for the obvious reason that Congress 
might thereafter at any time, by enactment, 
direct that a different disposition thereof be 
made.” 


This action of the Department seems to 
prevent the raising of the wreck by Mr. 
ewell or any other person who has 
sought to do the work under a contract 
vith Cuba. Joseph De Wyckoff, of Ha- 

ma, asserts that he agreed with the 
‘1ban Government, on June 8th, to raise 
and remove the wreck within a year, and 
that he is to pay $5,000 for the privilege. 
Fe also says that he intends to begin 
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work at once, and expects to make a con-. 
siderable profit out of the material, as the 
ship represented an expenditure of $5,- 
000,000. Altho Cuba desires to have this 
obstruction to navigation removed, it is 
said that she has never addressed our 
Government on the subject. The wreck 
has been lying in Havana harbor six 
years, virtually abandoned by the United 
States.—It is expected that Cuba will 
negotiate an additional loan of $10,000,- 
000, half of which will be used in paying 
the soldiers of the revolution, while the 
remainder will be expended upon. public 
works. pf 


Notwithstanding the 
split in the Unionist 
Party, and the indica- 
tions of successive by-elections that they 
will be in a hopeless minority in the next 
Parliament, “Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and his supporters show courage in main- 
taining their Protectionist policy. The 
Tariff Commission, for whose report Mr. 
Chamberlain was waiting, has been pub- 
lished. It declares that in the iron and 
steel trade British production and exports 
have declined in comparison with other 
countries, altho they have increased in 
amount; but they have not maintained 
their relative position. The imports of 
the colonies are more and more from 
other countries. The increase in the value 
of cotton exports is due to the increase 
in prices, not in the quantities of goods. 
The cause of the relative decline is, it 
says, the practice of other countries that 
enjoy protection to dump surplus prod- 
ucts, after a profit on home sales, on Brit- 
ish markets. This is done especially by 
Germany and the United States. It is the 
British system of free imports which 
makes this practice of dumping possible. 
The commission, therefore, recommends 
that Great Britain shall adopt a system 
of tariffs of three grades. There shall 
first be a general tariff with a low scale 
of duties for foreign countries which ad- 
mit British wares on fair terms. There 
should be a still lower preferential tariff 
for the colonies which give preference to 
British productions, with a view to free 
trade within the British Empire. There 
should be a third maximum tariff for 
countries that lay a corresponding tariff 
on British imports, but this would be sub- 
ject to reduction by negotiation to the 
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level of the general tariff. Ten days be- 
fore this report was published the Union- 
ist members of the House of Commons 
entertained Mr. Chamberlain at a dinner 
at the Hotel Cecil. Out of 348 members 
200 attended the dinner or were neces- 
sarily detained, leaving 148 who were not 
in sympathy. Mr. Chamberlain made a 
very patriotic speech, in which he hardly 
spoke of the kind of protection that he 
desired, but dwelt eloquently on the im- 
portance of consolidating the Empire 
while it could be done. He insisted that 
the day of small nations was past, that 
nations could become great and strong 
only by following the example of the 
United States in forming a single nation 
out of separate colonies, of Italy in unit- 
ing its separate divisions under one Gov- 
ernment, and of Germany in creating one 
Empire out of dissevered kingdoms and 
duchies. He tells how he was converted 
to protection while urging against it, and 
he concludes: 

“We must throw aside the pedantry of the 
schools; we must be prepared to make conces- 
sions, aye, we must be prepared to make sacri- 
fices if sacrifices be called for; and we must 
seize this opportunity to take the first step 
toward the erection of that great edifice which 
we hope will endure in the ages to come, and 
carry to distant posterity the glory of the Brit- 
ish name.” 


& 


The effort to se- 
cure a modification 
of the Royal Dec- 
laration required of the King of England 
on his accession to the throne has again 
proved abortive. The form of this Dec- 
laration is very offensive to Roman Cath- 
olics. It requires the King to denounce 
the doctrine of the Mass, as well as to 
promise to “ maintain” the established 
religion of the country, whether in Eng- 
land or in Scotland. The question of 
changing the Declaration came up three 
years ago after the succession of King 
Edward, and a committee of the House 
of Lords was appointed to devise a new 
form which should not be offensive to 
Catholics. Then Lord Salisbury sug- 
gested that it would be well for the Cath- 
olic Peers to stand aside and trust to the 
good feeling of their Protestant asso- 
ciates. But the effort was an entire 
failure. The committee appointed con- 
sisted wholly of Protestants, and, with- 
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out consulting the Catholic Peers, they. 
brought in a report in which these words 
were put into the Royal mouth: 

“And I do believe that the invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they 
are now used in the Church of Rome, are con- 
trary to the Protestant religion.” 


This was laughed at by the Catholics, who 
declared that they also repudiated the 
“adoration” of the Virgin Mary, and 
that the rest of this Declaration could be 
taken by the Pope. So the attempt was 
then a failure. Now the Catholic Peers 
have lost patience, and have again 
brought up the subject. The Duke of 
Norfolk was quite willing that, in view 
of the public feeling, the King should 
be denied liberty of conscience and 
should be held to the acceptance of the 
Protestant faith, but he would consent to 
no condemnation of the Catholic faith. 
The King might “ maintain ” the Church 
of England, and also the Church of Scot- 
land, but he must not denounce the doc- 
trines held by twelve million of his sub- 
jects. The Duke of Norfolk’s resolution 
in the House of Lords led to a long de- 
bate. Every one disclaimed any desire 
to insult the Catholic faith, while feeling 
it necessary to maintain the Protestant 
succession. The Earl of Jersey offered 
an amendment, which ran thus: 

“That this House, while desirous that no 
expression unnecessarily offensive to any of 
his subjects should be required of the sov- 
ereign on his accession to the throne, is of 
opinion that nothing should be done to weaken 
the security of the Protestant succession.” 


This was accepted, as the principle to be 
followed, and it was then moved to ap- 
point a committee to see whether any 
unnecessarily offensive words might not 
be expunged. This was immediately put 
to a vote, and negatived by 103 to 36 
votes, thus showing, as the present Mar- 
quis of Salisbury said, both their sense 
of the importance of the subject and their 
incapacity to deal with it. 
& 

The week has been an ex- 
citing one in diplomatic and 
financial circles owing to 
the seizures of merchant vessels by Rus- 
sian cruisers in the Red Sea. It will be 
remembered that two ships of the Rus- 
sian Volunteer Fleet, the “St. Peters- 
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burg” andthe “ Smolensk,” were, after 
some parleying, allowed by the Turkish 
Government to pass through the Dar- 
danelles from the Black Sea, as merchant 
vessels, and that they passed through the 
Suez Canal and then assumed the status 
of war vessels. The Vounteer Fleet was 
organized some ten years ago. Ships 
were built by the public subscription of 
various provinces and named after them, 
designed to, be used in commercial busi- 
ness during peace, but to become cruisers 
in time of war. By a treaty to which all 
Europe is party the Russian ships of war 
in the Black Sea cannot pass out into the 
Mediterranean, and equally no war ships 
can enter the Black Sea from the west. 
So as merchant ships the “ St. Peters- 
burg ” and the “Smolensk ” escaped from 
the Black Sea, all armed and officered, but 
with some transparent concealment of 
their character. As soon as they reached 
the Red Sea they began their work as 
regularly commissioned vessels of war, 
and began searching and seizing vessels 
suspected of carrying war material to 
Japan. First the British steamer “ Ma- 


lacca”” was seized, sailing from Antwerp 


to China, and then the German vessel 
“Prinz Heinrich ” was detained and her 
masts taken. Other seizures followed, 
but these were enough to startle the rul- 
ers and excite the public mind in Eng- 
land, Germany and France. It was 
shrewdly suspected that this was the 
execution of a deep purpose to embroil 
Russia with Great Britain and other 
Powers, so that Russia, seeing her weak- 
ness, might yield to the voice of the world 
and cease the war, rather than be seen to 
be beaten by despised Japan. But it 
would seem that the commissioning of 
these transformed merchant vessels to act 
as cruisers and seize cargoes for Japan 
was not the act of the Department of 
State presided over by Lamsdorff, but of 
the Ministry of Marine and the. clique of 
Grand Dukes related to it, and who are 
responsible for the present war. It does 
not seem to have occurred to them that 
there could be any question of the right 
f a vessel to be a merchant ship to-day, 
the purpose of passing the Turkish 
orts and outwitting the treaty, and a war 
essel the next day, without having 
neantime visited a Russian port. But 
nediately the question was raised in 
rliament and in the public press every- 
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where whether this was allowed by the 
laws of nations and by the treaty, and the 
answer was, except in Russia, in the 
negative. Further, under the present in- 
ternational rule ships carrying a neutral 
flag are safe from seizure, altho they may 
be stopped and searched if there is reason 
to believe that they are carrying war ma- 
terial for the enemy. In the case of the 
“ Malacca” war material was being car- 
ried, but it was ‘not for Japan, but for the 
British forces in China, as was evident by 
the mark of the broad arrow on the cases, 
which perhaps the Russian officers did 
not understand. Equally, under the exist- 
ing laws of nations the Russians had no 
right to seize the Japanese mails, and, 
indeed, they restored them by a later ves- 
sel, which they detained, only holding the 
letters from a German company that 
manufactures arms. 


Rd 


The end of the Rus- 
sian bluff came when 
the “ Malacca” was 
taken back through the Suez Canal, to be 
brought as a prize before a Russian prize 
court. Feeling in Great Britain was at a 
white heat. Orders were sent to the Brit- 
ish vessels in Maltese harbors and else- 
where to proceed to Egypt, and one or 
two were sent through the Canal to the 
Red Sea to prevent further seizures. 
There was serious danger of war if Rus- 
sia did not back down. Germany was 
showing less anger, and France could not 
approve. So Russia yielded and agreed 
that no further seizures should be made, 
and that the “ Malacca,” which had has- 
tened out to sea before the arrival of the 
British vessels, which very likely had 
orders to seize her by force, should be 
taken to an Algerian port, and, after a 
formal examination in the presence of the 
Russian and British Consuls, should be 
released. Orders were sent to the raid- 
ing cruisers to make no more seizures, 
and, on this being known, the excitement 
was allayed, altho several further seizures 
had meantime been reported, but declared 
by the Russian authorities to be due to 
the vessels at sea not having received the 
orders to desist. This, however, left 
open and undecided the question of the 
right of the Russian Government to take 
out its vessels of the Volunteer Fleet as 
merchant vessels and then transform 
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them at sea into vessels of war. It is now 
stated that this question has been forced 
upon the Russian Government by its un- 
fortunate escapade in the Red Sea, and 
under pressure from Europe, Russia has 
completely backed down, and will not 
withdraw other of its fleet ftom the Black 
Sea. The act of the commander of the 
“Smolensk” in seizing the “ Malacca” 
Count Lamsdorff attributes to “an ex- 
cess of zeal,” and makes an apology. 
The Czar is credited with the withdrawal 
from the untenable position assumed by 
his Minister of Marine in ordering the 
vessels on their cruise in the Red Sea. 
a 

For several weeks there 
has been little to report 
from the seat of war, in 
part owing to the early coming of the 
rainy season, the first rains being fol- 
lowed by a short period of pleasant 
weather. But now, just as the settled 
rains were beginning, we have news 
of much activity the past week. The 
reports from Port Arthur are still much 
confused, and it is evident that the 
Japanese have made only slow ap- 
proaches, but are preparing for a 
speedy attack in force. A Chinese re- 
port of 4,000 Japanese killed by a mine 
is not confirmed. But the approach of 
the northern wing of the Japanese army 
to Liaoyang gave much concern to 
General Kuropatkin, and he ordered 
an attack on General Kuroki’s forces 
in the Fenchuling Mountains. The at- 
tack was made by General Keller, but 
failed to dislodge the Japanese, who, 
after two days’ fighting, pursued the 
retreating Russians. The Russians 
acknowledge a loss of a thousand men. 
The main fight was for possession of 
the Motien Pass. The attack began 
under cover of a dense fog, and 20,000 
Russians are said to have been engaged 
init. The Japanese loss was much less 
than that of the Russians, and is said 
to have been about 200. But the Jap- 
anese activity in the north, threatening 
Liaoyang and the railroad between that 
city and Mukden, seems to have been 
intended to mask an attack in force on 
Tashichiao, Yingkau and Niuchwang. 
For some time the Japanese army has 
been only six miles from the southern- 
most strong Russian camp at Tashi- 
chiao, since the capture of Kaiping. 
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They have been landing reinforce- 
ments near Yingkau, which is the port 
of Niuchwang. There has been sharp 
fighting only eight miles east of Tashi- 
chiao, with reports of heavy losses on 
both sides, but yet not a general en- 
gagement, unless one began on Satur- 
day last, when the smoke of battle was 
clearly visible from Tashichiao, as also 
from the roofs of Niuchwang, which 
the Russians are deserting: It would 
seem to be the plan of the Japanese to 
gain possession of the coveted port of 
Yingkau, which would greatly reduce 
the difficulty of supplying any stores 
for their troops in their northern ad- 
vance. The demonstration against 
Liaoyang would seem intended to 
withdraw northward a part of Kuro- 
patkin’s army.—During the week the 
Vladiovostok squadron has again been 
out to sea, steaming slowly, to save coal, 
and looking out for vessels bringing 
supplies for the Japanese from Europe 
or America. One vessel has been cap- 
tured and sunk, and two others taken 
as prizes, English and German, and the 
Japanese have warned all merchant 
vessels to remain in port, but are much 
concerned for several large steamers 
that are nearly due from San Francisco 
and Portland. 


Some anxiety is felt for the 
health of King Christian, of 
Denmark, who has been visiting 
the relatives of his grandson, Prince 
Christian, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
His private physician, Professor Schou, 
has been summoned to see him. King 
Christian is 86 years old, and his chil- 
dren and grandchildren are connected 
with nearly all the royal families of Eu- 
rope.—The success of the Harvard-Yale 
athletes in their contest with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge last Saturday 
was quite all they hoped for. They won 
six contests out of nine. They were 
beaten in the two-mile, mile and half- 
mile runs, while the Americans won the 
hundred-yard dash, the quarter-mile run, 
the high jump, the broad jump, the high 
hurdles, and throwing the hammer.— 
There are fresh reports of extensive mas- 
sacres of Armenians in the. region of 
Mish and Lake Van. Hundreds are 
said to have been assassinated. 
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BY ERNEST POOLE 


{Our readers will remember the article we printed by Mr. Poole a short while 
ago concerning the rise of rents on the Hast Side of this city. At that time Mr. Poole was’ 


a resident of the University Settlement. 


He is now in Chicago and has taken up his 


residence in Packingtown so as thoroughly to investigate the strike at first hand. We 
expect to print in a subsequent issue the autobiography of a Lithuanian immigrant who 
has worked in the stock yards, and whose narrative will throw an interesting side 


light on the lives of the strikers.—Epr1rTor. ] 


N the coal strike the union was able 
to hold out until it forced a na- 
tional crisis; forced the American 

people, including their President, to 
think hard and fast, not alone of ab- 
stract unionism, but of certain con- 
crete union demands; forced them to 
thoroughly investigate the facts, and 
to look up the records, both of the 
union and the Coal Trust. 


The meat strike of 1904? Can the 


National Meat Workers’ Union hold 
out long enough to create such a crisis 


as will again thoroughly arouse the 
people? In the first week of the strike 
the prices of meats all over the country 
have jumped 30 per cent. Already the 
people have been deeply stirred. Al- 
ready they are demanding the facts— 
demanding that the union prove by 
facts whether its claims be just—and 
demanding of the Meat Trust that it 
show by facts the reasons for the enor- 
mous rise in meat prices that has come 
in the last four years. The attitude of 
the farmers toward the labor union 
may now be cleared as never before. 
Already both political parties, who 
evaded the labor issue in their Presi- 
dential conventions, are beginning to 
feel from every side a steadily increas- 
ing pressure forcing them to come out 
of the woods and into the open. 

There is but one question for the 
public to consider here. This question 
is so deep and vital that it does not first 
appear. To reach it we must first see 
the more immediate cause of the strike. 

Of the 60,000 men on strike 40,000 
are engaged in different kinds of un- 
skilled labor. Under the union’s last 
ainual agreement, these unskilled men 
received 18%4 cents per hour. A few 
received 19 cents, many others 17% 


cents, but the largest number, like the 
15,000 in Chicago, received 1834 cents 
an hour. This wage is much lower 
than it first appears, for as the men 
average but forty hours’ work a week 
throughout the year, 18% cents per 
hour means only $7.40 a week. On 
May 28th, when this annual agreement 
expired, the union demanded that this 
18% cents be made the minimum wage in 
all cities. This the Trust has refused to 
do, and since May 28th they have in 
Chicago reduced nearly a thousand un- 
skilled men to 16% cents per hour, thus 
showing their future policy of whole- 
sale reduction. Finally the union— 
having in vain protested against this 
reduction—broke off negotiations, and 
the whole 60,000 struck solely in the 
interest of the 40,000 unskilled laborers. 

I examined first into this more im- 
mediate cause. 

The union’s point of view is easy to 
understand. A month ago I asked 
Michael Donnelly, the union’s presi- 
dent, whether he would accept this 
threatened reduction of wage. He 
promptly answered “No. We cannot 
possibly accept it.” “And yet John 
Mitchell has accepted a reduction for 
his union,” I said. “ The miners can 
do it,” said Donnelly. “They had al- 
ready forced up their wages high 
enough so that they could afford to 
accept a slight reduction, but how can 
you expect these unskilled men to 
do it—how can you expect a man with 
a family to accept a reduction from 
$7.40 a week? ” 

To find what kind of living such a 
wage could give I came a week ago to 
live here in “ Packingtown.” I came 
in across Bubbling Creek, a waterway 
thickly coated with grease and filth and 
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garbage, with carbonic acid gas boil- 
ing up from the impure masses below. 
From the bridge here the main street 
stretches away into Packingtown. On 
this street, from the bridge I counted 
27 saloons in one solid row. A few 
blocks to the left twenty tall slaughter 
house chimneys pour black smoke over 
the sky. To the right, one-half mile 
away, are the great tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The tracks of the 
Grand Trunk cross one-half mile ahead. 
At midnight now I can hear the end- 
less freight trains go rumbling shriek- 
ing by. No wonder the three babies 
across the yard have waked up and are 
screaming. From this district the 
skilled workers, having won higher 
wages, have moved out into better air. 
In here live the unskilled—the men on 
$7.40:a week. Many by strict frugal- 
ity have kept their cottages fairly com- 
fortable and wholesome. Others live 
in wretched basement rooms. A fam- 
ily of five in one room is not uncom- 
mon. The more recent Polish and 
Slavonian and Lithuanian immigrant 
men live often in boarding houses, 


where one small bedroom does for four 
boarders. On a night like this such 
rooms are stifling and noisome from 
the 20 chimneys and from Bubbling 
Creek. In winter—so the doctor here 
tells men—such rooms are even more 
unwholesome, for the thin board walis 
give scant protection from the keen 
zero blasts off Lake Michigan. 

Such living is what comes from $7.40 
a week. The demand that it may not 
be made worse is not exorbitant. 

The Trust’s point of view is equally 
easy to understand. 

“Yes, it is hard,” I heard yesterday 
from the superintendent of one large 
packing house. “It is hard that this 
wage must be reduced. But it can’t be 
helped. It’s simply the law of supply 
and demand. The supply of labor is 
steadily growing larger. Had you come 
here last week at 6 a.m. you would have 
seen over 5,000 men looking for jobs. 
As the depression grows worse there 
will be 100,000 men out of work in Chi- 
cago. They will crowd out here. They 
won’t demand 18% cents. They will be 
glad to get even 15 cents. Why should 
we pay more than we have to? We cer- 
tainly have the right to hire labor as 
cheap as we can.” 

From a business standpoint this view 
is entirely right. Yesterday I gave it to 
one of the common laborers. “ It ain’t 
right!” he said at once. “ I have worked 
six years for the packers. If they got 
half shut down by the depression then 
I would have to suffer, too. But they 
ain’t shut down. They’re doin’ a big 
business. They’re puttin’ up prices 
higher every year. Now, what I want 
to know is, Ain’t I a part of the show? 
If I am, why shouldn’t I get my share 
of their prosperity? At any rate, why 
should I go down in wages, just because 
the packers see a chance to make still 
more money by squeezing me?” 

Should men be treated as mere ex- 
pense items or as fellow workers and 
fellow sharers with the employer? This 
is the immediate question ‘for the public 
to consider here. 

But beneath this question lies a far 
deeper issue. Why do the 20,000 skilled 
workers throughout the country strike 
for the 40,000 less fortunate laborers? 
Because in the fate of these 40,000 lies 
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the whole future life and power of the 
union. ‘ All our leaders see this,” said 
one of Donnelly’s right hand men to me 
this morning. “‘ We’ve seen it for years.” 
So has the Trust. This strike is only the 
climax of a long slow development—a 
growth from the strictly non-union shop 
toward the union shop. 

Four years ago in the yards the non- 
union shop prevailed. The packers, un- 
troubled by the united demands of labor, 
disregarding individual demands of the 
men, very naturally made their own 
profits the supreme consideration. 

‘In those days,” a former foreman told 
me, “ if I could save one twenty-fifth of a 
cent on the expense of killing each beef 
I knew that-I would be preferred over 
other foremen. I was constantly try- 
ing to cut down wages in every possible 
way by driving individual bargains with 
separate men. The other foremen were 
doing the same. Some of them got a 
commission on all expense they could 
save below a certain point.” 

In hours likewise, the men were not 
considered. The work rushed or fell off 


as the consignments of live stock came 
in. It was cheaper for the packers to 
kill their stock very soon after its ar- 


rival. One day the men worked eleven 
hours, the next day three hours, the next 
fourteen hours, the next none at all. 
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The men, forgotten by the packers, 
were constantly abused by the foremen. 
There can be no question of this fact. 
For this bitter memory has lived four 
years and is still heard on every side. 
One instance will illustrate hundreds of 
others. It was late afternoon on a sti- 
fling August day in the cattle killing 
room. The heat from the blood and the 
odors from the butchering were fright- 
ful. In the midst of the heat and tur- 
moil an old Bohemian was feebly trying 
to keep up with the high pace at which 
the foreman was driving his men. The 
old man blundered. The foreman 
shouted some direction, but the old man 
could not understand it. Suddenly the 
foreman seized him with both hands by 
the collar and shook him like a rat. ‘The 
next moment the foreman lay uncon- 
scious on the floor. The man who had 
struck him down was discharged the 
next day for insubordination. 

This was the non-union shop, and the 
ideal shop from a purely business stand- 
point. But four years ago the union was 
formed in spite of strict precautions of 
the packers. The union grew. The 
packers felt its strength. Then slowly, 
without any general strike, wages were 
forced up over 25 per cent. for the 
skilled workers. Hours were made more 
regular, foremen’s abuse was abolished. 
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But meanwhile, when the packers were 
forced to pay higher wages and to work 
more regular hours, often to a great dis- 
advantage, they began the more swiftly 
to develop machinery and specialization 
of work. One month ago in a big pack- 
ing house I was shown the effect of this 
change. Here I spent several hours go- 
ing about with the superintendent. Even 
to my unpracticed eye it was plain that 
the entire industry was being swiftly 
transformed. Where one man had killed 
and dressed a hog, now the wretched 
beast traveled dangling from a long chain 
through room after room while over a 
hundred men did each one small part in 
the dressing and cutting and cleaning. 
In other places I found the work even 
more simplified by subdivision or else 
done wholly by a machine, which only 
needed a man to feed it. “ It is easier,” 
said the superintendent, “for a lower 
class of mind to grasp this work. [’ll 
go even further. The lower mind can 
do it better. We prefer these immi- 
grants, because when once you have 
pounded it into their heads just what 
they are to do and they learn to do that 
one simple thing, then they will stand 
and do it as stupidly and reliably and 
steadily as a machine from morning until 
night.” “ Then,” I asked, “do you mean 
to say that as machinery develops here 
the man bright enough to have other 
“thoughts and feelings of his own is not 
so desirable as this stupid immigrant, 
whose mind is vacant while he works? ” 
“Yes,” he answered, “ that is true.” 
That same morning at six o’clock I had 
gone through the yards and had seen 
some 5,000 men looking for work. Most 
of them were fresh immigrants, Lithuan- 
ians, Bohemians, Slavs and Poles. It 
is these people who are welcomed by 
the packers. It is a well known fact in 
two large packing houses immigrants 
are always the ones picked out from the 
morning crowd at the door. These un- 
skilled stupid laborers would be willing, 
if necessary, to work for half the wage 
that American workmen require. It is 
easy then to see why the packers wel- 
come them and why they are so develop- 
ing their industry that these men, to- 
gether with the increasing thousands of 
women, shall more and more take the 
place of the skilled workers, the men who 


use their own brains, the men who are 
intelligent enough to form a strong and 
formidable union. These more intelli- 
gent workmen, who have formed the 
backbone of the union, now see that un- 
less this tendency can be checked the 
union will be swamped. When a ship 
has a great gap in its bottom that gap 
must be stopped or the water will rush 
in from below and the ship will sink. 
The union is trying here to stop this gap 
below. They know that unless they can 
enforce a minimum wage as a check to 
this steady lowering of the price of labor 
they will be forced to compete with 
millions of immigrants and with millions 
of women and young boys and girls, who 
are in increasing numbers being drawn 
into American factories. “ Yes,” said a 
union leader two days ago, when I spoke 
of this prospect, “ we ail see it coming. 
It is a tremendous problem, we know 
that, but all we want is that in settling 
this problem the good of the workers be 
considered as well as the good of the 
packers.” 

This sets the question for the public 
to consider. Shall an industry be de- 
veloped for the profit of the employer 
alone, or shall the welfare of the workers 
be considered of equal or even greater 
importance ? 

The public too often thinks that one 
man can call a strike in an hour. It took 
six weeks and 60,000 men to call the meat 
strike. The successive steps were as fol- 
lows: 

On May goth, at the National Conven- 
tion of the union at Cincinnati, 200 dele- 
gates met from local unions all over the 
country and agreed upon the wage 
scale which is now demanded. 

The Executive Board of eight men met 
with President Donnelly, discussed this 
scale, presented it to the packers, and dis- 
cussed it with them many times during 
the next six weeks. 

When this discussion failed on the 
question of the wage for unskilled labor, 
then the Executive Board put the ques- 
tion by referendum vote to every local 
union in Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, New York, St. Paul, St. 
Joseph, Ft. Worth, and several other cen- 
ters. The unions all unanimously de- 
cided to strike. 

In some 25 packing centers through 
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the country delegates from the local 
unions met in central bodies and again 
discussed the question. These central 
bodies finally ordered the Executive 
Board to call a strike. 

The Executive Board then discussed 
the most suitable time for striking. 

Then, and not till then, did Michael 
Donnelly, the president, send the word 
rushing over the wires which started the 
great strike machine in motion. 

Since the strike began I have been 
living next door to union headquarters, 
and have gone there frequently. It is 
a busy scene day and night. The long 
outer hall is crowded with an endless 
stream of all nationalities stopping before 
the rows of local union desks to pay 
their dues and get fresh union buttons. 
In the inner room you may find groups 
of leaders discussing the latest move or 
waiting for others. Every few minutes 
a door is dashed open from a still smaller 
room where three or four big leaders are 
constantly in conference. Some one from 
outside is called in. A telegram is sent 
in cipher, or the long distance telephone 
is used. Every hour brings fresh bulle- 
tins from other cities. Word comes de- 
manding Donnelly’s presence in St. 
Louis, and he goes there to speak on 
Sunday. Earlier in the week he was 
constantly going down town to confer 
with President Gompers, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Meanwhile you hear the constant buzz 
outside of voices in the big outside room 
speaking in Polish, Lithuanian, Bohe- 
mian, Slavic. You look out the open 
windows at the hundreds crowding the 
street corners below. You go out and 
walk through the district and see 25,000 
men of all nationalities idle in the streets ; 
some sitting on their door steps with 
their wives and babies, others restless 
and out of temper from the stifling air 
of Packingtown, others excitedly dis- 
cussing the strike. As you listen now to 
one and now another of the five different 
languages, as you pass through the dif- 
ferent districts where different nationali- 
ties live, then Packingtown begins to seem 
like a little world in itself. You feel 
thet here is a great mass of humanity, 
the kind that is hardest to manage, the 
easiest to inflame, the slowest to under- 
stand. To control this mass, to arouse 
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its best feelings and to curb its worst 
passions, to steer it safely through this 
crisis, is the task which now confronts 
the union leaders. 

The union must try to do three things. 
It must attempt to arrange arbitration. 
lt must keep down violence. It must 
keep up loyalty. .At this point it is possi- 
ble only to show how the union has en- 
tered the struggle. 

So .far all attempts at arbitration 
have failed. For not arranging arbi- 
tration before the strike was called 
each side now blames the other. The 
packers claimed that they had offered 
to arbitrate twelve hours before the 
men stopped work. Donnelly replied 
that the offer had come too late to stop 
the great strike machine, which had 
been already set in motion all over 
the country. The packers claimed that 
they had sent in this offer but a few 
hours after Donnelly had notified them 
of the strike to be called. Donnelly 
claimed that they had known it sev- 
eral days before. There can be no 
question that they did know it some 
time before, and yet they are partly 
right, for they should have received 
some Official notification. . 

Since the strike was called several 
meetings have taken place. The union 
in its proposition for arbitration 
made three demands, all of which the 
packers refused. The first two de- 
mands were, that the Arbitration 
Board should not be allowed to decide 
on a reduction of wages, and that, pend- 
ing the board’s decision, all workers 
should go on working at last year’s 
wages. These two demands the union 
has withdrawn. It st:!!, however, 
holds to the third demand, which: is, 
that all members of the union be taken 
back at once into their old places of 
work as soon as the arbitration begins. 
This the packers have refused also, on 
the ground that they cannot discharge 
the non-union men whom they have al- 
ready secured to fill some of the strik- 
ers’ places. 

So far the union has made two con- 
cessions. The packers have conceded 
nothing. The fight seems to have be- 
gun in earnest. The second task be- 
fore the union leaders is to keep down 
violence. Everywhere on fences and 
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on trees you may see this notice, which 
is printed in English, German, Lithua- 
nian, Polish and Bohemian: 


“We can win if we stand by the union. If 
we obey the union’s rules to molest no person 
or property, and abide strictly by the laws of 
this country. All men on strike should retire 
to their homes and attend their various union 
meetings for all information. If you follow 
the above instructions, you will be of great 
assistance in helping to win this strike. Your 
ORGANIZATION Wi1t Nor Assist You 1F You 
Get Into UNLAWFUL TROUBLE.” 


To keep them out of unlawful trou- 
ble the leaders are making strenuous 
efforts. Yesterday morning at six 
o’clock I stood at Whiskey Point. It 
was here in ’94 that blazing cars could 
be seen all along the railroad. It was 
here that United States Regulars en- 
gaged in pitched battles with the strik- 
ers. As I stood here with a crowd of 


strikers I saw a stocky, red-faced, red- 
haired Irishman come swinging along, 
dinner pail in hand. He was employed 
in some minor line of work in the 
yards and had not considered himself 


on strike. From the crowd a dozen 
men jumped out. “ Yer a scab! ” cried 
one. “ Who said that?” demanded 
the fiery Irishman, turning short 
around. “Me! I said dot,” growled 
a huge Dutchman. “What do yez 
mane by sayin’ it?” cried the Irish- 
man, his face growing two shades red- 
der. ‘‘ We'll show ye,” cried the 
crowd. “Come on!” cried the Irish- 
man. But suddenly a union official 
rushed up, thrust through the crowd 
and put his arm on the angry man’s 
shoulder. A few moments later I saw 
them sitting, peacefully together over a 
cooling can of beer. Soon after that, 
another union leader drove up in an 
old buggy in which he had been driv- 
ing around the yards. “No slug- 
ging?” 
swer. “Good! Keep it up,” and he 
drove away. 

The leaders have asked the squads of 
police who are constantly patrolling the 
streets to send instant word to union 
headquarters when a street fight breaks 
out. I saw one begin. Two men rushed 
out of a saloon pounding each other. 
Both were strikers, but the crowd of a 
thousand men and women were mostly 
Polish, could not understand English, and 


“None at all,” was the an- . 
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so thought that one of the fighters was a 
scab. In a moment the street was a sea 
of angry faces, stones began to fly at the 
squad of police. The police drew their 
revolvers and fired. One man fell, shot 
in the shoulder. Then suddenly down 
the street came six union leaders march- 
ing abreast. In a few minutes they had 
quieted the crowd. The trouble was over. 

The third task for the union is to keep 
up loyalty. This will be uncommonly 
hard for this reason: common labor is 
most easily replaced, and the packers are 
beginning to fill the strikers’ places. 
Salesmen, buyers, foremen and assistant 
superintendents and managers of branch 
stores are being taken from their work 
in all parts of the country. The packers 
claim that these skilled men will instruct 
the new, unskilled workers who are being 
hired from cities east, west, north and 
south. This method is being pursued in 
many cities besides Chicago. It is hard 
to know just how far to believe the pack- 
ers’ statements of their success. The 
union claims that it knows just how 
many available butchers there are in 
America, for John Joyce, one of the 
leading secretaries, has received every 
week during the past year bulletins from 
every union shop in the country. The 
union claims that it knows just how 
many places are empty and how few 
skilled men the packers can hire to fill 
these places. It is sending this word 
to strikers all over the country in order 
to offset the statements of the packers. 

Meanwhile the union has been rein- 
forced by scores of foremen who are in 
sympathy with the strikers and are un- 
willing to work with non-union men. 
The 14,000 engineers,’ carpenters and 
other mechanical workmen in the Chi- 
cago stockyards are also ready to strike 
in sympathy. Other organized labor is 
offering its support. 

So the two sides line up and the strug- 
gle begins. 

(1) Should men be treated as mere ex- 
pense items or as fellow workers and fel- 
low sharers with the employer? 

(2) Shall an industry be developed for 
the profit of the employer alone, or shall 
the welfare of the workers be considered 
of equal or even greater importance? 

These are the two questions for the 
outside public to consider. 

July 18—Cuicaco Stockyarps. 
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The 


State Building at 


St. Louis 


BY EMILY S. G. HOLCOMBE 


[Mrs. Holcombe is Second Vice-President of the Connecticut Society of Colonial 
Dames and for eleven years has been the Regent of the Ruth Wyllys Chapter of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


She is therefore especially qualified to write 


of the old Colonial Connecticut Building at the St. Louis Bxposition, where she is one 
of the National Commissioners of the Connecticut Commission.—Ep1Tor. ] 


MONG the State buildings at the 
A Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 
one already taking first rank and 
distinguished as the “Gem of the 
Plateau of States.” The Connecticut 
suilding is as pure and true an embodi- 
ment of State history and State pride as 
could well be created. Built upon the 
lines of a charming old house in Hart- 
ford, which was once the home of the 
literary Charles Sigourney and wife, and 
later for many years the residence of 
Lieutenant-Governor Catlin, it represents 
a type of house and of people character- 
istic of Connecticut. 


The doorway is a wonderfully beauti- 
ful example of an elaborate Colonial en- 
trance, and together with some fine in- 
terior woodwork once adorned a stately 
house in Norwich, from which it was re- 
moved only last April. As one steps 
upon the Sigourney porch and enters 
through the Hubbard-Slater doorway, he 
feels himself indeed in the atmosphere of 
bygone days, and standing in a great 
hall, wainscoted to the ceiling in the 
fashion so loved by our ancestors, he 
finds himself surrounded by inheritances 
from an historic past, which link him to 
the generations and occurrences long 
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Connecticut State Building, Louisiana Purchase Dxposition 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
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since passed away. Before enjoying the 
delight of color and harmony so notice- 
able in the treatment of the Connecticut 
house, or the beautiful paintings, the 
choice specimens of antique furniture, the 
eye of the visitor is caught bya uniquecrea- 
tion hanging upon the wall, there placed 
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other States who through ancestral ties 
claim kinship with this ancient common- 
wealth, might be very proud of what 
Connecticut cotld fitly present, and 
would eagerly respond to the suggestions 
of the hour and the influence of this Con- 
necticut storehouse of treasures, where 


























Interior of Connecticut State Building 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


to attract his attention, and if he be of 
Connecticut stock to charge his soul with 
an awakened sense of love and loyalty 
to the grand old State, which perhaps for 
the first time he now learns is entitled to 
the name of “ The Constitution State.” 
Here is the evidence where “he who 
runs may read,” for the Connecticut coat 
of arms is placed beneath the title “ Con- 
necticut, the Constitution State,” and on 
either side are quotations from renowned 
historians proving the justice and fitness 
of the title. 

The furniture is all old and genuine, 
representing the various periods from 
about 1600 to 1830. This was selected 
with great care and with the hope that the 
Connecticut Building would prove to be 
one of such rare beauty and interest that 
all citizens of Connecticut, or those of 


has been made plain “ Its story, its pur- 


pose and its aim.” Distinguished Con- 
necticut artists have loaned wonderful 
paintings for the adornment of the walls, 
the walls themselves being covered with 
choicest silken fabrics of antique design, 
which are gifts of a famous silk manu- 
factory in Connecticut. 

In the room to the left of the entrance 
hall are fine examples of the First Empire 
period; a sofa and console table being 
quite remarkable specimens of the ornate 
type. In the room to the right is a high 
mahogany secretary, inlaid, an heirloom 
from Col. Benjamin Gold. In the hall 
is a collection of pieces of more ancient 
date; a six-legged highboy of walnut. 
feather-banded and entirely original, has 
“steps ” on the top, and on this eminence 
is a charming variety of pewter. This 
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is of the 1700 period, and a “ Sun- 
flower ” or Connecticut chest represents 
1660. An oaken “press cupboard” 
bearing initials and date testifies it was 
made for E. R. in 1698. Tables of 
many varieties and interesting chairs, all 
of the early period before the introduc- 
tion of mahogany, give to this hall a most 
ancient and attractive appearance. In 
the great drawing room is found an 
elaborate array of beauty. The walls are 
covered with superb brocade of Louis 
XV design, in cream of softest tints, 
brightened by the accompaniment of 
heavy satin curtains of rich crimson. 
Here is the famous Chippendale sofa, for 
more than a century in the Ellsworth 
mansion at Windsor, which to-day is 
much the same as when George Wash- 
ington was an honored guest within its 
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stuff has had to take the place of the 
original material. Its journey to St. Louis 
was its first removal from the old draw- 
ing room where it had occupied ‘a place 
of honor since the eighteenth century. 
There is in this room a bewildering array 
of treasures, and the lover of the antique 
might well revel in such a collection, 
comprising beautiful specimens of Dutch, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, with a few specimens of 
choice First Empire; a corner cupboard 
of mahogany holds an exquisite set of 
old rose luster china and Lowestofft and 
Newcastle pieces. A walnut lowboy, 
feather-banded, with drop handles and 
everything original, stands below a 
Washington mirror, the eagle on the top 
of which commands a view of a rare 
apartment. Among the pieces one no- 



































Drawing Room, Connecticut Building. Jared Flagg’s Painting of Hester Prynne as Mural Decoration 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


hospitable walls. This sofa, undoubtedly 
the resting place of General Washington 
on the occasion of that visit, was im- 
ported with a set of chairs before 1790 by 
Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth; the same 
Ornamental brass nails fill the same 
places, tho a second dress of rose colored 


tices is a “wing chair,” with claw and 
ball feet; a “kettle drum” oak bureau 
of the seventeenth century, a “ tip table ” 
from the house of Gen. Jeremiah Wads- 
worth and a wonderful pair of old brass 
sconces, brought from Venice more than 
a century ago. In the dining room are an 
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exquisite Hepplewhite sideboard and cor- 
ner cupboards, filled with a fascinating 
array of china, a Pembroke breakfast 
table, a First Empire dining table and a 
set of Chippendale chairs. In the library 
or “ genealogical room ” are very inter- 
esting charts of early Connecticut fam- 
ilies. These are executed in water color. 
Coats of arms, official services, personal 
details and sketches of ancestral English 
homes and churches are introduced, mak- 
ing an exhibition of exciting interest to 
the thousands who boast Connecticut an- 
cestry. The large table in the center of 
the room is a rare and perfect example of 
the early oak dining table, and was in 
use perhaps as early as 1670 in the fa- 
mous Grant house in East Windsor Hill. 
Here also is a beautiful maple lowboy 
from the same house, and a little table 
with turned legs, which holds a carved 
“ Bible box,” and the chair which was 
Washington’s seat in the first Continental 
Congress, and Governor Jonathan Trum- 
bull’s (“ Brother Jonathan”) chair, in 
which he sat in the old square pew in the 
Lebanon church during the Revolution. 
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A quaint and charming desk in the cor- 
ner was the property of Colonel Knowl- 
ton, of Revolutionary fame, and two old 
Dutch chairs are fine specimens of the 
1720 period. Two generous piazzas at the 
rear of the house look out upon venerable 
forest trees and abound in comfortable 
chairs, many being of the Windsor pat- 
tern, and a “ Desk-Windsor chair,” upon 
which have been written many sermons 
and poems. 

In the four bedrooms are four high 
post bedsteads, ornamented with beauti- 
ful drapings whith are exact copies of 
antique hangings; one has four carved 
posts, pineapple top and carved head- 
board; another, with two posts only 
carved, has a plain headboard ; another, a 
tent bedstead from the well known Lef- 
fingwell family in Norwich, and the 
fourth is a plain cherry “ four-poster,” 
long used by Chief Justice Oliver Ells- 
worth, and the one on which he breathed 
his last in that home he estimated to be 
the loveliest in the world. This is the 
Windsor room, and here is a Chippendale 
chair, one of a set of fourteen imported 





























Dining Room Containing Hepplewhite Sideboard, Lowboy with Spanish Feet, Hepplewhite Armchair 
(Washington’s Seat in the First Continental Congress) 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
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Library—Chippendale Secretary Imported by John Robbins about 1769; Oak Dining Table, Period 


1660; Jonathan Trumbull’s Chair; Lowboy of the Barly Bighteenth Century; Washington Mir- 


ror 


Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


by Gov. Roger Wolcott, and brought by 
his granddaughter, Fluvia, wife of Col. 
Roswell Grant, to the Grant homestead. 
The spinning wheel upon which the deft 
fingers of Abigail Wolcott Ellsworth 
spun for the family needs is here also, and 
an ancient chair from the same Ellsworth 
house, a Queen Anne armchair from 
the Hayden family in Windsor of 1710 
period, and a still more ancient piece, a 
table of 1660 owned by Edward Gris- 
wold. In company with the Norwich 
tent bedstead is a very old piece (orig- 
inally from the same vicinity of Nor- 
wich), the Alden highboy, claimed by 


tradition to have been brought “ over 


seas” in the “ Mayflower” by John Alden. 
This may be doubted, but it was certainly 
the property of the first Alden in Con- 
necticut, descending through the Alden- 
Glazier-Preston’ branch. A Brewster 
chair in this room is also claimed to have 
been on the “ Mayflower,” and. tho this 
tradition may be also questioned, it be- 
longed to the first Brewster in Norwich, 
Conn., and has descended through vari- 
ous generations of the family. 

A souvenir history of early Connecti- 
cut, with a catalog of the paintings and 
furniture, will be given to all those who 
are interested in Connecticut, the Consti- 
tution State. 


Hartrorp, Conn, 





Chief Justice and Mrs. Parker, their daughter, Mrs. Charles Mercer Hall, and her husband and 


the grandchildren at their home at ‘“ Rosemont,’ Esopus, N. Y. This photograph was taken 
July 15 and is copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 1904. 





“ Rosemont ” 














The “Gate House” at “ Rosemont,” now used as Telegraph Station and Office 





Birthplace of Judge Parker, near Cortland, N. Y. 


Judge Parker’s Library, Where Most of His Work Is Done 





‘the Glazier Schoolhouse, near Virgil, N. Y., Where Judge Parker First Taught School 
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Judge Parker with His Granddaughter, Mary McAlister Hall, and “Teddy,” the Terrier. 
on the Piazza at “ Rosemont,” Hsopus, N. Y. 





Reminiscences of My Literary and 


Outdoor Life 


BY W. H. H.—*‘ ADIRONDACK” MURRAY 


[The Rev. William Henry Harrison Murray died at his ancestral homestead, at 
Guilford, Conn., on March 3, 1904, in his sixty-fourth year, having been born in the 
same room in which he expired April 26, 1840. It is a question whether he is best 
known throughout the country to-day because of the fact that for many years he was one 
of the most eloquent and distinguished preachers in America, because of the numerous 
volumes of choice literature which he produced during his varied and every way remark- 
able career, or because some thirty-five years ago, at a time when the Adirondack region 
of New York was almost an absolutely unknown and unvisited wilderness, he 
brought out a little book and delivered a series of lectures which almost in a twinkling 
set the entire country to investigating the charms of this region, made the Adirondacks 
a summer resort of international repute, awakened a memorable battle of opinions as to 
the correctness of some of his more glowing descriptions of the North Woods, and gave 
to him the sobriquet of “ Adirondack,” by which he was almost universally known, as 
author, preacher, lecturer, sportsman, traveler and educator, throughout the remainder 
of his life. ‘The following article is the !ast thing Mr. Murray ever wrote, and was 
completed a few weeks before his death. It will be concluded next week.—Hp1Tor.] 


cable when one recalls the nature of our 


DREARIER prospect for a nation 


was never seen than existed in 
this country forty years ago, when 


considered from the standpoint of popu- 
lar recreation. The gospel of rest had 
not been preached, and the people as a 
whole were not only ignorant of, but 
totally indifferent to, the causes which 
underlie national development—sound 
minds in sound bodies. 

And this will appear more singular 
when you consider two things—the stock 
from which we sprang and the character- 
istics of the continent. There has never 
been a dominant race whose cultivated 
and aristocratic classes were not given to 
outdoor sports. The Romans, the Greeks, 
the Medes and Persians, the Egyptians 
and the Assyrians—a field of survey that 
stretches 8,000 years backward—each 
and all, as judged by the habits and pas- 
times of their upper classes, were pas- 
sionately fond of outdoor sports. But 
neither Assyrian nor Greek loved pure air 
and manly exercise more than the Eng- 
lish, whose blood runs strongest in our 
veins. By right, if the law of heredity 
had not by other forces been made in- 
operent among us, we should never have 
been as we were in 1860. 

But the national indifference to out- 
door life and sport and the ban put upon 
them by the refined and wealthier class 
seem all the more strange and inexpli- 
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national environment. Seas, rivers, lakes 
and streams everywhere filled with fish, 
gamy and delicious; woods and mighty 
forests on all sides full of deer, moose, 
caribou, buffalo and elk; every stream 
challenging the trapper’s skill, every bay 
and sedgy pond speckled with water- 
fowl; the whole continent threaded with 
unexplored rivers and streams; nature 
inviting and wooing us to come and see 
her monstrous mountain ranges, her 
magnificent forests, her grassy and floral 
prairie levels, wide as the horizon’s rim, 
and such sweet varieties of scenery as no 
other nation ever held within its bound- 
aries—how could we, a people thus 
placed and bred, ever have become so in- 
much to the health and loveliness of their 
women and the vigor and vitalness of 
their men? 

But at last the artificial began to tire 
its own devotees and the conventional 
wearied its disciples. The old parental 
different to the habits of recreation and 
those noble outdoor sports which add so 
sap began to stir in the .transplanted 
stock. An uneasiness as to the present 
condition of things was abroad in the 
land. “Nervous prostration” began to 
occur. It was a new name and a new 
thing. The fathers never heard of it. 
Death became sudden—horribly sudden. 
Softening of the brain and _ troubles 
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caused by overstress and strain multi- 
plied. Clergymen, lawyers, merchants, 
doctors all began to feel that the pace was 
too hot and too risky to keep up. In 
short, the individual began to think, and 
when the individual begins to think the 
beginning of revolution has come. 

And no greater revolution ever oc- 
curred than that which brought about the 
entire change in the thought and habits 
of the American people touching outdoor 
life and the sports 
and types of rec- 
reation representa- 
tive of it. 

I do not expect 
that you younger 
men around me 
can fully appre- 
ciate the vastness 
of this revolution, 
because you were 
not born under the 
old régime of igno- 
rance as to what 
the body and mind 
of man_ required 
for health and 
healthy work, and 
accustomed to the 
freedomof thought 
and life of to-day, 
you cannot realize 
the bigotry and 
tyranny of those 
who controlled the 
religious forces of 
that time. The im- 
mense influence of 
ecclesiasticism was 
fearlessly applied to 
make ministers artificial. All forces of 
individualism were fused and run into 
one mold. Theological seminaries turned 
out preachers as bakers turn out ginger 
snaps—all colored alike and all equally 
and sickishly sweet. 

Independence of thought and method 
was forbidden the clergyman. Even his 
wardrobe was canonized, and a man’s 
breeches became a bifurcated section of 
holy vestments, while the pastorates of 
larger salaries were given, with a grate- 
ful recognition of Providential guidance, 
to the candidate with the whitest necktie 
and the deepest shade of pallor on his 
face. I, myself, being of a conservative 
tendency, escaped for the most part the 
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persecutions then in vogue to make men 
in the orthodox ministry say what they 
knew was not true and seem what they 
were not, and yet I recall that in one of 
my first settlements in a small country 
village the orthodox standing of the 
church was scandalized because I slid 
down hill with the boys and batted “ sky 
balls ” for the members of the local base- 
ball club to catch; while the crack of my 
rifle practicing at woodchuck shooting 
made the venerable 
sewing society live- 
ly for a week! 

It is full thirty 
years since, in one 
of the oldest and 
most honored 
churches of the 
country, over 
whose great mem- 
bership I was as 
servant _ seven 
years, loving and 
being loved by all, 
I, in a public ad- 
dress one Sabbath 
morning used these 
words: 


“T hold that be- 
yond ail other men 
clergymen should live 
as much as possible 
outdoors. Like plants 
they neéed air, they 
need sunshine, they’ 
need the ministra- 
tions of the natural. 
In this way they be- 
come simple, devout, 
bold and true. Na- 
ture inspires no cow- 
ards. Nature begets no pedantry. Nature 
suggests no bigotry. The spirit of devo- 
tion tabernacles among the hills. Neither 
saint nor sinner can truly worship God 
while he sleeps under a shingled roof. 
Visions of duty, vast, sublime, overwhelm- 
ing, never come to one who sleeps in a 
chamber whose measurement is ten by twelve. 
You must leave your houses, my people, and 
go forth into the open air; leave the city and 
go into the wilderness, and there, far from hu- 
man habitations, make your bed beneath the 
stars, and lift your eyes toward the’ magnifi- 
cent dome in which they shine, and feel the 
weight of the immense distances settling on 
you, before ever you can know the majesty of 
God or the solemn joy of which the soul is 


capable when it is lifted heavenward in wor- 
ship.” 
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But the laity were in the same slough 
as the clergy. Saint and sinner were 
wading in the same ditch. They did not 


know what resting meant. Imagine a 
tired out, overworked and nervously ex- 
hausted man going to Saratoga between 
1860-65 to rest! Between the average 
cooking at the hotels, the gambling, the 
horse-racing, the brass bands and the 
cathartic tendencies of the waters, a man 
might as well,—well, as between Sara- 
toga and Tophet, a man with good judg- 
ment who wanted a quiet, peaceful and 
sweetly restful vacation would, without 
a moment’s hesitation, choose Tophet. 

For these thirty years, by voice and 
pen and example, I have done what I 
could to make my countrymen and coun- 
trywomen love the outdoor life and seek 
the pleasures and health belonging to it. 
For such services as I have rendered my 
reward has been ample. 

Such was the state and condition of 
things in the country touching recreation 
and outdoor life, when unexpectedly and 
without any previous announcement, a 


book was published in Boston by the 
house of Ticknor & Fields which brought 
the matter to the front of public discus- 
sion. Boston at that time was not im- 
properly called “ The Athens of Amer- 
ica;” its literary traditions were all of 
the nobler sort, and the house of Ticknor 
& Fields represented that which was the 
best in American literature. What we 
know as “commercialism” had not 
touched it with its rot. Only the best in 
American as well as English thought, 
whether in poetry or prose, found ex- 
pression in its printing presses. The list 
of the authors who honored it and whom 
it honored, whether old or young, in- 
cluded those whose promise was the high- 
est or whose achievement in letters was 
beyond question. Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Motley, Prescott, Agassiz, Phillips, Ever- 
ett, besides other and younger men and 
women of equal excellence, but of less 
volume in performance, made the house 
famous. At the head of this great estab- 
lishment, representing what was choicest 
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and most worthy in American letters, was 
James T. Fields, the only great publisher 
that America has ever produced. Edu- 
cated to a degree rarely attained by an 
American, gifted with a literary sense 
amounting almost to intuition, apprecia- 
tive and critical both, with the suavity of 
a courtier, but honest as a Christian, his 
guidance of a great establishment was as 
helpful to American letters as it was 
honorable to himself. There is among 
us to-day no such publisher, no such pub- 
lication house, no such company of au- 
thors, and no such companionship of 
letters. 

Such was the house and such was the 
man who was at the head of it that in 
the spring of 1869 brought out a little 
volume with the title, “ Murray’s Ad- 
ventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp 
Life in the Adirondacks.” Having 
knowledge of all the facts and being the 
only one living who has, I have been 
urged by many whose judgment, not to 
say wish, should have weight in such 
matters, to give the facts such narration 
as shall place the popularization of the 
Adirondacks, its origin and order of de- 
velopment, beyond misunderstanding ; for 
to-day the Adirondacks are admitted to 
be not only the most uniquely beautiful 
playground on the continent, but also the 
best advertised one in the world. 

The first thing to be noticed of interest 
is that this volume, “ Murray’s Adven- 
tures in the Wilderness,” which origi- 
nated not only the movement toward the 
Adirondacks as an unsurpassed play- 
ground, but introduced new habits of 
thought and practice among the people, 
was the work of a practically unknown 
person. The author was a young man 
some twenty-six years of age, a graduate 
from Yale and a clergyman who had 
served in several country churches and 
had recently been called to the Park 
Street Church in Boston. This was all 
that was known or could be learned of 
him, for he had never been seen or heard 
from the platform of the lyceum, neither 
pamphlet nor contribution to the great 
journals had ever come from him. Nor 
did he belong to a family of ancestral 
prominence or literary traditions. And it 
is safe to say that one week before the 
announcement of his little volume was 
made not a single person in Boston or in 
Connecticut or among the Yale alumni 
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could have suggested the possibility of 
anything from his pen being published 
by the house of Ticknor & Fields. And 
yet it all came about in a very simple 
way. And as some things, during the 
years, have been said and printed that 
were not accurate touching the matter, I 
will give you the simple facts of the case 
as they occurred. 

When in Yale I had as one of my class- 
mates Josephus Cook, who afterward be- 
came celebrated as a lecturer on theo- 
logical subjects. Indeed, he was a fellow 
deacon with me in my class, for at that 
time each class while in the Freshman 
year elected three of its members to rep- 
resent the class in religious matters and 
to serve as deacons in the church during 
their Senior year. The three of us were 
supposed to have represented the charac- 
teristics of the class. Crosby was of 
Bangor, Me., and represented its piety, 
Cook its intellect, and I the possibilities 
of the position. Cook was a great student 
and overthought himself. A good many 
people thought he was crazy. The only 
trouble that I could ever see with him was 
that he had brain enlargement, and that 
was a malady that the orthodox clergy- 
men of that time did not understand. The 
D. D.’s did not know how to diagnose 
the case, so when he returned after sev- 
eral years ’study in Germany, he came to 
me and said, “ Murray, I can’t get a hear- 
ing in the orthodox pulpit of Boston.” 

Now Cook was a scholar and an orator 
of great force, and along some ranges of 
thinking he was the ablest man that 
orthodoxy had produced since Jonathan 
Edwards was born, and so I asked him 
why Dr. , who occupied a 
prominent position in Boston at that time, 
would not admit him to his pulpit. 
Whereupon Cook blurted out, “ Because 
he says I am insane.” “Oh,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ the only trouble with the Doc- 
tor is he does not understand you. He has 
never had the least touch of your kind of 
insanity in his family ; ” and then I added, 
“Look here, Josephus; I don’t know 
what you think in theological matters 
and I don’t care. You are a ripe scholar 
and you are going to have a hearing in 
Boston. Since I came to this pulpit I 
have surrendered it twice to other parties, 
once in exchange with Mr. Beecher and 
once to Newman Hall, of London, to 
start the subscription list for his Temple 
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there, and the third man will be you next 
Sunday.” I need not say that Cook was 
profoundly moved. 

A few weeks after, Cook called at my 
study in a state of the highest feeling, for 
his success had been sudden and great. 
Orthodoxy had accepted him as its 
standard bearer and he saw usefulness 
and fame ahead. I had evidently done 
him a great service. And, beyond doubt, 
he was anxious to reciprocate, and he had 
come around to tell me of four things 
that I must do or obtain before I could 
look upon Boston 
as captured. And 
these were the 
things: 

First, I must 
speak in Music 
Hall. Second, I 
must be invited by 
the old Massachu- 
setts Total Ab- 
stinence Society to 
deliver its annual 
address in Tre- 
mont Temple. 
Third, I must have 
a book published 
by the aristocratic 
Unitarian publica- 
tion company of 
Ticknor & Fields, 
and, fourthly, I 
must have a con- 
tribution from my 
pen in the Atlantic 
Monthly. “ Well, 
Josephus,” I said, 
“as I will probably 
never write a book, 
and have no wish to be a magazinist nor 
desire to speak in Tremont Temple, or in 
Music Hall either, unless some invitation 
comes-to 'me naturally in the course of 
years, I don’t see much chance of my 
capturing Boston, as you put it.” 

How feeble is the foresight of man, 
and how unconscious he is to-day of what 
will be to-morrow. For within a week 
each one of these four things to which 
Cook had given such emphasis had come 
to pass in a most natural way and 
without plan or effort of mine. For 
that afternoon a delegation of citizens 
invited me to deliver a religious address 
some evening in Music Hall, and another 
committee came to invite me to give the 
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annual address before the Total Absti- 
nence Society in Tremont Temple. How 
the other two came about will take a 
moment to explain. 

It is known to many of you that in the 
early years of my ministerial life I was 
pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Meriden, Conn. For a young man my 
pulpit work was tasking, for my congre- 
gation was a large and intelligent one, 
and from a sense of duty as truly as from 
a wish to meet my obligations faithfully, 
I had to be a close student. In order to 
make myself more 
perfect in English 
composition, and, I 
may add, to keep 
my mind buoyant 
and out of conven- 
tional ruts of ex- 
pression, so to 
speak, I was in the 
habit each day of 
doing some small 
bit of work, at 
least, of a secular 
and vivacious na- 
ture. Nothing was 
more natural with 
one of my nature 
and habits of out- 
door life than to 
choose Adirondack 
subjects both for 
the purpose of lit- 
erary practice and 
mental recreation. 
Hence there grad- 
ually grew up a 
collection of orig- 
inal material that 
were unique, and being rewritten time 
and again, were in the construction of the 
sentences and verbal discrimination as 
perfect as I could make them. But I cer- 
tainly never anticipated that they would 
be published or remembered in after 
years by myself or others, and they never 
would have been but for an accident, if 
anything which shapes life and action 
may be called an accident. 

Now, there was published at that time 
in the city of Meriden a newspaper called 
the Meriden Recorder, the proprietor and 
editor of which was a Mr. Luther G. 
Riggs. “Luther,” as we called him, was 
a rara avis, as the phrase is, a small ‘and, 
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Greeley. I always liked Luther, for he 
was a true man at the core and praised 
his friends beyond discretion and cursed 
his enemies with most refreshing earnest- 
ness. He was a member of the Metho- 
dist Church, and no one, so far as I know, 
ever doubted his piety; at least I never 
did, for I looked upon him as thoroughly 
converted, save as to his vocabulary. 
That, at times became too vivid and pic- 
turesque to be saintly. 

One day Luther came running to my 
study in a state of mind not easily ap- 
preciated save by some country editor in 
like circumstances. It was one o'clock 
and he must go to press at five, and there 
was three columns of space absolutely 
blank. He bounded up the front steps 
and tore into my study without knocking, 
and described his predicament in lan- 
guage which compelled me in the interest 
of wise precaution to throw the match- 
box into the open grate. “ You must give 
me something, Parson,” he shouted. 
“ A section of an old sermon, a portion 
of a Sunday school address, a bit of tem- 
perance talk, a report of a Sunday school 
convention which was never held—some- 


thing you have never used—any worth- 
less stuff to fill up the space.” By that time 
I was laughing with boyish abandon, and 
I exclaimed, “ Luther, I have the very 
thing you want—meets your description 


perfectly. Here is a bit of manuscript 
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called ‘Crossing the Carry.’ I have 
never used it and never shall. You are 
welcome to it.” And I tossed the small 
roll into his lap, and away he went on 
the run. An hour later I had occasion 
to go down to his office to hand in a Sun- 
day notice, and as my head lifted above 
the top of the rickety stairs and com- 
manded a view of the compositor’s room, 
there stood Luther at a form with the 
manuscript pinned up in front of him, 
working like grim death, his face streaked 
with black marks where he had wiped 
the tears away with his grimy fingers. 
In this way the several descriptive bits 
which made up the bulk of “ Adventures 
in the Wilderness,” and which subse- 
quently became so noted, were first given 
to the world. I do not recall that when 
thus first published they attracted any 
attention in the Stafe or received the 
slightest recognition from the public 
press. 

Now we will return to my study in 
Boston. The committee which had just 
invited me to make the annual address 
in Tremont Temple had bowed them- 
selves out and I was standing in front of 
the open doors, when my eye chanced to 
fall upon a roll of newspaper cuttings 
made from the Meriden Recorder of the 
Adirondack articles which Riggs had 
published, when instantly there came to 
my mind the suggestion that I ought to 
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have a book published by the great pub- 
lishing house opposite, and I said to my- 
self, “ Why not take them across the 
street and see if they will do anything 
with them?” I give my word that I was 
so utterly ignorant of the conventional 
way of procedure in such a matter that I 
saw no impropriety in approaching un- 
introduced and unfathered, so to speak, 
the head of the house, or sensed impro- 
priety in my reckless procedure. And it 
was the utter innocence of my ignorance 
and the outspoken frankness of my wish 
in the matter, coupled with that courtesy 
for which he was noted, that caused 
Fields to give me the favorable regard 
which he did. For no sooner had I en- 
tered his presence and told him who I was 
than I stated briefly and frankly why I 
had called upon him. “I regret to say, Mr. 
Murray, that our list of publications was 
closed last week, and it would be against 
the custom of the house to enlarge it. 
And may I ask,” he added, “ have you the 
manuscript with you?” And he evi- 


dently wanted to make the fall of my 
expectations as easy as possible. And in 


return I handed him the cutting from 
Luther G. Riggs’ paper. The change 
which came over Fields’s face as he took 
the roll was simply indescribable. Paus- 
ing a moment as if to study his words, 
he quietly said, “ This house has never 
printed any manuscript that has been 
published in small country papers.” By 
this I was perfectly conscious of the blun- 
der I, in my ignorance, had made, a 
blunder which would have been shame- 
ful to me and insulting toward him had 
I not proceeded innocently ignorant of 
the proper course to pursue in such a 
matter. This he perceived, and with 
charming adroitness and a noble wish to 
relieve my embarrassment, he said, “ Mr. 
Murray, while we cannot publish this ma- 
terial, I do not doubt much of it will be 
interesting reading, and if you will kindly 
allow me to take the roll home with me 
it will give pleasure to both Mrs. Fields 
and myself, who have heard of your love 
of outdoor life, to peruse some of them 
at our first opportunity.” 

Two days after I received a note from 
him asking me if I would kindly come 
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over and call on him for a moment. As 
soon as I could command the time I went 
across the street and sent up my card to 
his office. I shall not while I live forget 
a single phase of that interview. He re- 
ceived me standing with several chapters 
of my manuscript lying loosely on the 
desk before him. “Mr. Murray,” he 
said, “ both Mrs. Fields and myself have 
read these papers attentively. They are 
very unique. We do not recall anything 
that is just like them. Here,” he added, 
picking up several leaves, “is a descrip- 
tive bit entitled ‘A Ride With a Mad 
Horse in a Freight Car.’ May I ask, did 
you write that piece?” “I certainly 
did,” I replied. “ And here is a piece,” 
he added, taking up another set of leaves, 
called ‘Fantom Falls.’ May I ask, did 
you write that?” My reply was again 
in the affirmative. In like manner he 
questioned on the chapter called “ Cross- 
ing the Carry,” and I gave him the same 
answer. Now, friends, in all my pulpit 
career I had never in all the ups and 
downs of it allowed myself the privilege 
of getting mad, and up to this point in 
the conversation I held myself perfectly 
in hand. But now I said, “ Mr. Fields, 
you are aware that your interrogations 
are most unusual for one gentleman to 
address to another in our position, and I 
feel at liberty to ask what you mean by 
it?” “Simply this, Mr. Murray,” he 
said, “ your method of interpreting na- 
ture and your humor are unlike anything 
that we have ever seen. This little book, 
I am confident, is destined to a great 
career. We have decided to reopen our 
list this spring and illustrate it in the best 
manner that time will permit. We also 
request the privilege of printing in the 
next month’s issue of the Alflantic 
Monthly the descriptive article named 
‘A Ride With a Mad Horse in a Freight 
Car.’” And this is the way that the lit- 
tle volume known as “ Murray’s Adven- 
tures in the Wilderness,” which inaugu- 
rated not only the great popular move- 
ment toward the Adirondacks and intro- 
duced the new régime of recreation, but 
which has given me a name which over- 
shadows those by which I was christened, 
came to be given to the public. 





Raisul1 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS 


[Our readers will remember the article by Mr. Harris we published a few weeks 
ago and recall that Mr. Harris is probably the best authority on Morocco questions in 


Europe. 
spondent there of the London Times. 


He has traveled and explored extensively about Morocco and is the corre- 
As he was captured himself by Raisuli a short 


while ago, no one is better qualified to write about this remarkable bandit than he.— 


EDITOR. ] 


AISULI, the Moorish brigand, has 
R certainly been the “man of the 
day ” for the last few weeks. On 

his account a squadron of American war 
ships and a British battle ship as well 
lie in Tangier Bay. Governments have 
spent small fortunes in telegraphing, and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary have passed 
sleepless nights. There have been panics 
and warnings in Tangier, where the 
country houses are deserted—all on Rai- 
suli’s account. Nor has this excitement 


been unreasonable, for this last act of his, 
the breaking into the country residence 
of Mr. Perdicaris and the carrying off 
of that worthy gentleman and his step- 
son is, even in Morocco, by no means a 


common occurrence. To find one’s draw- 
ing room suddenly invaded by a host of 
barbarous looking armed men, to witness 
the panic which naturally ensues, and 
then to be bound and taken away on a 
long night march over wild hills and kept 
‘for five weeks or so by the brigands 
seems more like a story of the Middle 
Ages than of the twentieth century. But 
the details of Raisuli’s coup are too well 
known to need further description here. 
Rather it is my purpose to give some 
account of the man himself, which I can 
claim to have some ability to do, as only 
twelve months ago I was myself the vic- 
tim of the brigand, and remained in 
durance three weeks before my release 
was obtained. 

My capture was not so romantic as 
that of Mr. Perdicaris. I was riding in 
the vicinity of Tangier, and, falling into 
an ambush, was carried off at once to 
the rocky hill of Zenat, where Raisuli 
was. In half an hour I found myself in 
his presence. I had known him in for- 
mer days, before he had taken to a career 
of adventure and crime, and found him 
but little changed in appearance. He is 
a well built, rather heavy man of some 


five and thirty years of age. A short, 
dark beard covers his chin, and, like most 
mountain Moors, he wears his head 
shaven. with the exception of one long 
scalp-lock, which, neatly plaited, he 
wears tucked under the folds of a dark 
blue cloth turban. His costume consists 
of a short brown “ jelab,” or hooded 
cloak, worn over the usual white cotton 
undergarments of the country. This 
cloak does not reach below the knees, and 
his legs are bare. A pair of yellow shoes 
upon his feet complete the picture. In 
color he is very white, his skin being 
strikingly so, but red cheeks and lips give 
him almost an effeminate look. His eyes, 
under heavily arched eyebrows, are his 
best point, tho he is by no means a des- 
perate looking man, and wherever one 
might chance to come upon him one 
could not fail to be struck by his car- 
riage and bearing. At the time of my 
capture he was surrounded by about two 
thousand men from the local tribes, who 
had hurriedly collected at the hill of 
Zenat, on account of an attack that had 
been made upon the place by the Gov- 
ernment troops. The still smoldering 
houses of the village showed the work of 
devastation that had so lately taken place, 
of which I was destined soon to have 
another example, for Raisuli led me to 
the sole remaining portion of his house, 
and, in order to protect me from the 
threatening crowd of fanatical tribesmen, 
pushed me into a small dark room and 
shut the door, he himself, with. his faith- 
ful followers, guarding it on the outside. 
The sole light that was able to penetrate 
into this room was through the cracks 
in and round the door, and entering as I 
did from the bright sunlight, I could at 
first distinguish nothing. I sat down 
in the dark on the floor, for Moorish 
rooms seldom contain any furniture, but 
in a few moments was surprised to feel 
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that I was reclining on something damp. 
As my eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom I was able to distinguish a recently 
beheaded corpse lying beside me, in a 
pool of the still flowing gore in which I 
was seated! . Such was my first introduc- 
tion to Raisuli’s house. As a matter of 
fact, the man had been killed by the 
troops and decapitated in order that his 
head might be taken back to Tangier as 
a trophy, and I had only been put into 
the same quarters for the reason that no 
other place was at hand where, Raisuli 
thought, I would be safe from the threat- 
ening crowd. 

Mulai Ahmed Ben Raisuli—to give him 
his title in full—is descended from an 
old and respected family of Tetuan. He 
is a “ Shereef”—that is to say, a de- 
scendant of the Phophet Mohammed 
—and the tombs of his ancestors at 
Tetuan are much venerated, and often 
resorted to as places of pilgrimage. 
He is a man of some _ education 
from a Moorish point of view, 
writes classical Arabic in a most beauti- 
ful hand, and talks with the accent and 
intonation of the Moorish aristocracy. I 
am fortunate enough to possess a fluent 
knowledge of his tongue, and during the 
long, weary days of my captivity I think 
that Raisuli and I discussed almost every 
topic of conversation under the sun. I 
found him pleasant and intelligent, yet I 
knew that, like so many Orientals, I was 
seeing only the better side of his nature, 
for he is vindictive and cruel on occa- 
sions, as many of his crimes—and they 
have been numerous enough—clearly 
show. On one occasion, some seven or 
eight years ago, he murdered the wife 
of his brother-in-law, and her mother, a 
few days after the wedding. The bride- 
groom was a certain Shereef of Abrish, 
who had married first Raisuli’s sister, 
and was taking as another wife, which is 
distinctly allowed by the Mohammedan 
religion and law, a girl from his own 
village. This so enraged Raisuli that he 
proceeded from the mountains to his 
brother-in-law’s house, where he broke in 
by force and shot the girl and her mother. 
Only last year he was guilty of almost as 
brutal a crime, when, having captured 
one of his former enemies, he sold him to 
some tribesmen whom he (the captive) 
had in some manner wronged. Having 
paid Raisuli the price of his prisoner, the 
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purchasers calmly cut his throat at the 
door of the room in which Raisuli him- 
self was seated, and where the whole 
monetary transaction had taken place in 
the presence of the victim, who well 
knew his fate. These two instances are 
sufficient to show that altho Raisuli’s 
manner can be almost captivating at 
times, it would not do to place too much 
reliance upon his kindness of heart. 

His career as a cattle thief and brigand 
has not been altogether an uneventful 
one, for some years ago, while still a very 
young man, he was caught by the Moor- 
ish Government and incarcerated for 
some years in the prison at Mogador, the 
most unhealthy and most feared of all 
the prisons of Morocco. During the time 
that I was his captive he used to beguile 
the weary hours by long descriptions of 
his prison life, and I remember even now 
every word of the graphic description of 
an attempted escape, how at nights he 
filed at his heavy chains and fetters, and 
after months of work cast them off. 
Three other prisoners had joined him in 
his plot to escape, and they succeeded 
in breaking out of the prison, but the 
narrow streets of Mogador puzzled them 
and they lost their way. The alarm was 
given and the town gates closed, and all 
were recaptured. Loaded with still 
heavier chains—the scars of which are 
deep on Raisuli’s ankles to-day—he un- 
derwent another two years of imprison- 
ment and fever, eventually to be released 
on influential Moors intervening on his 
behalf with the Sultan. 

On his return to Northern Morocco he 
went back to his old life. He collected a 
band of desperate men and looted village 
after village. Complaints were made to 
the Moorish Government on all sides, 
and troops were sent to effect his capture. 
They did nothing, or very little, for his 
name carried fear with it, and every 
tribesman was his friend and warned him 
of impending attack. Last year the 
troops seemed closing around him. On 
June 16th they attacked his stronghold at 
Zenat, and the same afternoon I was cap- 
tured. The troops were at once with- 
drawn at his demand, and, after long and 
wearisome negotiations, skillfully con- 
ducted by Sir Arthur Nicolson, the Brit- 
ish Minister, and the young Shereef of 
Wazan, I was exchanged for 16 tribes- 
men, who had been captured and im- 
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prisoned by the Moorish Government at 
various periods. 

There is no doubt that Raisuli would 
have made far larger demands had I not 
had a number of personal and influential 
friends among the mountain tribes by 
whom he was surrounded. It was thanks 
to their energy on my behalf that he was 
not allowed to add to his original de- 
mands any of the extravagant proposals 
which he has done in the case of Mr. 
Perdicaris. 

Some idea of Raisuli’s character can 
be gauged by his behavior in this latter 
case. His demands, which have been ac- 
ceded to by the Moorish Government, 
were six. (1) The dismissal of the Gov- 
ernor of Tangier; (2) the disbanding of 
the Northern army; (3) the release of 
some fifty tribesmen who had at various 
times been captured and imprisoned by 
the native Government; (4) the pay- 
ment of a ransom of $70,000; (5) 
the arrest and imprisonment of certain 
Government functionaries; and (6) his 
own appointment as Governor of five 
northern districts, extending in all to 
some 700 square miles of territory. The 
impotence of the Moorish Government to 
use any other methods obliged them to 
give in on all these points, and to-day— 
for Mr. Perdicaris and Mr. Varley were 
released yesterday and arrived in Tangier 
last night—Raisuli is in possession of all 
that he demanded. It certainly does not 
read like a story of the twentieth century, 
for, even tho Morocco is far behind the 
times, Tangier, it must be remembered, 
is in view of Europe, contains a large 
European population and is the diplo- 
matic capital of Morocco, for it is there 
that the representatives of the foreign 
Powers reside. 

As to Raisuli’s future, it is difficult to 
prophesy. That his punishment will be 
demanded by the British and American 
Governments is certain ; that he will ever 
be punished is not certain. His prestige 
is very great among the tribes, he has 
now acquired wealth, and by his birth he 
is a “shereef”—a descendant of the 
Prophet—and these three facts render his 
arrest very conjectural. Whether the 
Sultan could allow him to enter upon his 
duties of governing the districts that he 
has extorted by this last coup of his is 
another question. It seems on the face 
of it impossible that the Moorish Gov- 
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ernment can allow a man to hold official 
posts whose punishment two foreign 
Powers are demanding. Yet if the Sul- 
tan confiscates these lately granted hon- 
ors, it may well be that Raisuli will make 
yet another daring attack upon Tangier, 
and carry off some influential European 
or American, whose fate would certainly 
be a miserable one, for Raisuli would ab- 
solutely refuse to surrender his captive 
unless the Power whose subject he had 
seized would guarantee him the full en- 
joyment of. the concessions he has ob- 
tained from the Sultan, and no Power in 
the world could consent to do that. Un- 
fortunately, the Moorish Government is 
so weak and incapable at the present mo- 
ment that it is quite impossible for it 
either to undertake the capture of Raisuli 
or to be able to give security for the lives 
and property of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans living in Tangier. There seems to 
be but one solution, that France, whom 
all the Powers recognize to have the most 
important interests in Morocco, should 
undertake the organization of a police 
force, which, by aid of patrols, should 
grant immunity from capture to the sub- 
jects of all the Powers. But France hesi- 
tates even to perform this simple duty 
for fear of awakening suspicion and 
fanaticism in the interior of Morocco, 
and thus damaging her chances of carry- 
ing out a policy of “ pacific penetration.” 

The near future will decide this ques- 
tion, but meanwhile Raisuli remains a 
present and existing danger. His move- 
ments will be watched with considerable 
interest. He is at home almost any- 
where, and seems, no matter among what 
tribe he may find himself, to be able to 
procure a house to live in and quarters 
for his band of followers. His principal 
residence is at Zenat, only some two 
hours’ ride from Tangier; but with the 
exception of one or two short visits he 
has not resided there since I was set at 
liberty, some eleven months ago. His 
residence consisted of three or four 
thatch cottages—they had just been 
burned down when I was a captive there 
—with a more pretentious building of 
stone, consisting of two rooms, with the 
usual flat roof of the country. The whole 
collection of buildings were constructed 
round a sort of open yard, into which at 
night the cattle and goats were driven. 
A few fig trees stood in the center of this 
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yard, giving a welcome shade, and under 
them a sort of platform, built of stone, 
had been raised, a little terrace, as it 
were, for the owner of the place and his 
friends to sit upon. Beyond the dwell- 
ings was a fruit garden, through which 
a tiny stream of clear water rippled, fall- 
ing from frock to rock with pleasant mu- 
sic. Quantities of giant canes—as large 
as tropical bamboos—had sprung up be- 
side the rivulet and waved their tall, ele- 
gant heads, bending to every wind. 
Above the village rise precipices and 
crags, the ideal spot for a brigand’s 
home. Away below the stony hill sloped 
steeply to the plain, which stretches away 
for several miles toward a range of 
mountains. Whether Raisuli will return 
to this picturesque haunt of his is doubt- 
ful. It lies too near Tangier to be im- 
mune from sudden attack, tho the place 
itself is easily defendable. It is more 
probable that he will build himself a resi- 
dence in some tribe less exposed to a 
military expedition, where he will be able 
to reside in peace and safety until the 
exigencies of the situation may necessi- 
tate further action on his part. 

Raisuli’s followers vary in number, ac- 
cording to the success of his raids. After 
the loot of a few hundred of cattle men 
hurry to join him from all parts of the 
country, to desert him again when he is 
less active. Curiously enough, altho this 
band of his is composed largely of out- 
laws and thieves, they behave themselves 
extremely well, except when turned loose 
to pillage and murder. They are for the 
most part men of some little education ; 
that means to say, in Morocco, can read 
and write. Almost without exception at 
the time of my captivity they paid every 
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respect to their religious duties, and 
prayed the regulation number of times 
a day. As to their behavior toward my- 
self I have no complaints to make. Altho 
the riff-raff of the tribesmen who had 
swarmed to the spot were often rough 
and rude, I was never insulted or mal- 
treated by any of Raisuli’s men, and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Perdicaris has made the 
same statement with regard to himself. 
Altogether Raisuli and his band are a 
strange anomaly—one and all men with 
pleasant manners when they like, but 
guilty of any ferocious crime when the 
spirit moves them. It was my lot to see 
the mutilated body of a Moorish soldier 
whom they had just killed, and nothing 
but a mind of terrible cruelty and deprav- 
ity could have invented the revolting hor- 
rors and indignities they had perpetrated 
upon the corpse. I should add, in justice, 
that Raisuli himself was not a party to 
this barbarity. 

Morocco is a country of “ups and 
downs,” and Raisuli has experienced 
both—gentle birth, a thief, years in 
prison, a brigand, and now the Governor 
of many districts and a wealthy man by 
the concessions that he has been able to 
extort from the Moorish Government. 
What his ultimate fate may be it is im- 
possible to say. He may live to a great 
age and die in the odor of sanctity. His 
tomb, like those of his ancestors, may 
become a place of pilgrimage—or his 
head may be brought into Tangier one 
of these days held high on the bayonet 
of a mounted soldier. To the Moor all 
things are written in the book of fate, and 
Raisuli often told me that he awaited his 
future with unconcern, knowing that 
everything is in the hands of God. 


Kassa-gL-Barpa, TAnGcieR, Morocco. 





The Truth About Santo Domingo 


BY H. GOODING FIELD 


[Mr. Field is an Englishman. 


He has just arrived from Santo Domingo, where 


he has spent the past year traveling all oyer the island Republic and meeting all classes 
of citizens. He is interested in the commercial development of the country and takes 
an optimistic view of the situation there.—EpiTor.] 


W HEN the idea of visiting Santo 
Domingo first occurred to me, I 
mentioned the subject to a 
friend of mine in New York—a reason- 
ably intelligent man—and he informed 
me that he would be glad to give me a 
letter of introduction to a close friend 
of his at Manila, Philippine Islands, and 
who would, undoubtedly, be able to make 
my trip to Santo Domingo a pleasant 
one. Looking to the fact that there is a 
matter of over 20,000 miles between Ma- 
nila and the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
it can be safely inferred that the geo- 
graphical situation of Santo Domingo is 
not well understood; the ignorance of 
general conditions in Santo Domingo, in 
the light of such palpable lack of knowl- 
edge, can be well imagined. 

While it is a singular fact that this 
magnificent tropical island, comprising 
an area Of 28,249 square miles, situated 
equidistant between the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, has progressed less and 
is less known to-day than any other part 
of the Western Hemisphere, the reasons 
which have caused the lack of develop- 
ment of this marvelously fertile and pro- 
ductive country are, at length, overcome 
by the establishment of a new, strong 
and intelligent Government, under Presi- 
dent Morales, and the positive and active 
co-operation with the present Adminis- 
tration of Santo Domingo by the United 
States Government, whose officials are 
fully alive to the unusual opportunities 
offered to American capital in that coun- 
try. These new conditions insure a dis- 
continuance of political dissensions, an 
era of permanent prosperity, and an im- 
mediate development of its natural and 
other resources, unsurpassed in any 
country of the world. 

All historical accounts of Santo Do- 
mingo agree as to its unusually healthy 
and salubrious climate. At many points 
in the interior the temperature, at no 


season, falls below sixty degrées or rises 
above eighty-five degrees. Both in the 
deltas and valleys, and to the very sum- 
mits of its mountains, the soil is rich and 
productive, yielding anything which will 
grow in a tropical climate. The highest 
mountains in the West Indies are in San- 
to Domingo, their altitude being over 
10,000 feet above sea level. 














The Writer at Bonao, Yuma River 


It is a well-known fact that the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo has, been, and is 
even still, confounded with the Black Re- 
public of Haiti, which comprises but one- 
third of the western end of the island, 
the balance, some 20,000 square miles, 
being the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

During my travels in Santo Domingo 
—unattended for the most part—extend- 
ing over a period of twelve months, the 
honesty of the Dominican strongly im- 
pressed me. In this connection the fol- 
lowing incident would substantiate these 
statements. Upon asking a large and 
prominent merchant of Santiago, an im- 
portant interior city, the legal process of 
collecting debts under the Dominican 
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The Cathedral at Santiago 


law, he informed me that their statutes 
provided the means of collecting, as in 
the United States, but that in his long ex- 
perience as a merchant he had not found 
it necessary to use the courts for this pur- 
pose; that his credits to Dominicans 


covered a large area and, in the aggre- 
gate, a considerable sum; a certain date 


was fixed for payment to him of these ad- 
vances made—usually the payment was 
promptly made—but, if for any reason 
a debtor could not then pay, he gave 
his reasons, which were always satis- 
factory, and when payment at another 
date was promised, it was promptly 
made. I mention this conversation to 
show the integrity of the average Do- 
minican farmer or laborer. 

It has been asserted in the press that 
the practice of voodooism is rampant in 
Santo Domingo. I can positively state 
that there is not a semblance of truth in 
this statement. The religion of the Do- 
minican people is Roman Catholicism. I 
have been a witness, on many occasions, 
to simple acts of devotion in the most un- 
pretentious huts in the interior and other 
parts of the republic. The moral stand- 
point of the Dominican is good. They 
hold as sacred the marriage vow, and, 
from my personal observation, family re- 
lationship is everything that could be de- 
sired. Every facility and courtesy has 
been shown me and my associates—all 
foreigners—in our travels by the officials 
of the Government, without regard to 
political distinction, and it is everywhere 
apparent that the foreigner is accorded 


privileges in Santo Domingo fully in 
keeping with the treatment received in 
other civilized countries, the repeated 
statements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There are to-day, in successful op- 
eration in Santo Domingo, a number of 
large enterprises owned exclusively by 
foreigners, who are, and have been for 
years, availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities presented in that country for the 
safe investment of capital. 

The Dominican of the better class is 
cultured, with a charming personality. It 
has been my privilege to attend many 
delightful musical and literary evenings 
with Dominican families, but their ap- 
parent reserve to foreigners, in their 
homes, can be easily attributable to lack 
of large association with the outside 
world. The country has been, and is 
still, a terra incognita, but fair-minded 
strangers who have visited the republic 
cannot but admit that the intercourse 
with the intelligent Dominican, both 
from a business and social standpoint, is 
most agreeable. 

A friend of mine—a Belgian, and long 
a resident of Santo Domingo—told me 
the following little story, which bears 
strongly on the faith of the Dominican 
on matters of religious belief. My friend 
was traveling in the interior and he met 
a man laboring under the load of a large 
barrel of water which he had taken from 
a stream some three hundred yards dis- 
tant, for the purpose of watering his 
small banana and corn patch. As the 
stream in question was a rapid one, my 
friend advised the man to dig a small 
ditch and run the water to his patch, 
thus obviating the necessity of laborious- 
ly carrying the water to his garden. Af- 
ter several minutes consideration on the 
part of the Dominican, he elicited the 
following reply: “If God Almighty had 
intended that the water be on my land He 
would have put it there.” This answer, 
it can be readily seen, precluded any fur- 
ther argument, and the Dominican is still 
wearily carrying the water. 

I have attended many dances in the 
coast and interior towns, and what struck 
me most forcibly was the refinement of 
the people. Not that such should not be 
the case, but, in a country—as has been 
so emphatically stated by Mr. Thorp in 
a recent number of THe INDEPENDENT— 
where the civil wars were waged with a 
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brutality hardly credible to people who 
do not know the Dominicans, I was 
dumbfounded to find a people well be- 
haved, courteous and with the same pol- 
ished manners to be found in other, tho 
better known, countries. 

Santo Domingo, as I have stated be- 
fore, is a Terra Incognita. A lengthy 
Mining Report, which appeared in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine of March, 
1863, contained the following extract: 


“During the sixteenth century Santo Do- 
mingo furnished more gold than all Europe 
had previously in circulation. Its exports, dur- 
ing prosperous mining years, sometimes ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000 per annum. With the 
introduction of experienced miners and suit- 
able machinery, results equally satisfactory 
can be obtained to-day. What is known bears 
but small relation, probably, to the unknown 
mineral wealth of the island.” 

It is not perhaps generally known that 
the extent, character and quality of tim- 
ber in Santo Domingo is unequaled in 
the West Indies or any of the Scuth 
American countries, and embraces, in im- 
mense quantities, all the precious and 
hard woods, such as mahogany, satin- 
wood, ebony, lignum vitz, lance wood, 


roble or Dominican oak, log wood, baitoa, 
mara, etc., and the long leaf yellow pine. 
The Santo Domingo mahogany and 
satin-wood bring from $120 to $130 


per 1,000 feet, board measure, in the 
rough, at any port of the republic. While 
niany of these valuable woods have been 
cut off near the water courses and the 
ocean, there are vast and virgin forests 
of enormous extent of all these precious 
woods and pine yet untouched for lack 
of railroad transportation to bring them 
to the coast and to market. From the 
Report of the United States Commission 
sent to Santo Domingo by the United 
States Government in 1871, among other 
matters, the report was made that on the 
mountain slopes, at different hights, 
grow in abundance both the choicest 
cabinet woods, as mahogany, satin-wood, 
etc., and a great variety of timber, espe- 
cially suitable and valuable in house 
building and ship building. There is also, 
apparently, an inexhaustible supply of 
the most valuable woods which are used 
in manufactures or which have medicinal 
value, as logwood, fustic, aloes, etc. In 
various places the Commissioners saw 
houses constructed chiefly of mahogany. 
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Within thirty miles of the principal 
northern seaport were frequently seen 
large logs of mahogany of the best quali- 
ties, undoubtedly left to decay by the 
roadside for lack of means of trans- 
portation. Notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of such valuable timber, no saw 
mill was found on the island. 

Manzanillo Bay and Samana Bay, lo- 
cated in the northwesterly and easterly 
parts of Santo Domingo respectively, are 
perhaps the most important deep-water 
and protected harbors in the whole of 
the West Indies, the depth of water at 
Manzanillo Bay, as per hydrographical 
maps of the United States Government, 
being from five to forty-five fathoms, 
where the entrance and the harbor 
will admit, in perfect safety, the largest 
vessels afloat. It may be noted here that 
this Manzanillo Bay is immediately upon 
the line of the great commercial channel 
from Europe and the United States to 
the new Panama Canal, hence its im- 
mense future importance as a great naval 
and supply station for the vessels of the 
world. This is also the bay which the 
United States Government for many 
years has contemplated acquiring for a 
naval station, which acquisition will, un- 
questionably, be made within. the early 
future. Because of no line of communi- 
cation with the interior of Santo Do- 
mingo from this bay, there is not a habi- 
tation to-day upon its shores. 

All that is needed in Santo Domingo 
is capital and enterprise to develop the 
immensely valuable natural resources of 
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the country. Labor is cheap—from forty 
to fifty cents per day, and intelligent la- 
bor at that—and it is also abundant. 
Vast tracts of wonderfully fertile country 
await merely up-to-date methods of cul- 
tivation to convert them into rich pro- 
ducing areas. Water is everywhere plen- 
tiful. Railroad facilities are badly 
needed in Santo Domingo. The present 
antiquated means of transportation, with 
few exceptions in the republic, render 
impossible profitable and extensive de- 
velopment. 

The present Government, under Presi- 
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dent Morales—a far-seeing, intelligent 
and careful administrator—is fully alive 
to the fact that desirable immigration is 
also necessary to bring about any radical 
change in the present conditions in Santo 
Domingo. Whatever the policy of the 
United States Government will be, it can 
be reasonably supposed that a country 
of such unsurpassed resources, known 
even to the Spaniards of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries with such im- 
mensely profitable results, can no longer 
remain a sealed book. 
New York Cry. 
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A Tidal-Wave in the Atlantic 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


Autuor or “Tue Winp Jammers,” ‘*Mr. TRUNNELL,” *“* THe Cruise or Petrer,’’ Etc, 


HE word tidal-wave is usually ap- 
plied to the rise in the sea follow- 


ing in the wake of the moon, 
computed accurately from tables which 
show the time after the moon’s transit 


it should take place. There is another 
meaning to the word, however, when ap- 
plied to one of the great mountains of 
water which sometimes precede or follow 
earthquakes. These huge waves are quite 
common in the South Pacific, and there is 
seldom a year in which some seismic dis- 
turbance does not send forth a tremen- 
dous rolling sea. In.many cases they roll 
across a comparatively calm belt, taking 
the vessels afloat within the vast limits 
completely unawares and causing death 
and destruction to all who do not con- 
trive to weather them safely. 

On the day following the first eruption 
of Mt. Pelée, in Martinique, the British 
steamship “ Aldebaran” (not her real 
name) was steaming across the core of 
the Gulf Stream in longitude 74-50 W. 
and about the latitude of the lower part 
of North Carolina. The day ended fine, 
but shortly after sunset it began to bank 
up heavily from the southwest. The wind, 
which had been light and northerly all 
day, came in fitful gusts from the south- 
ward, accompanied by sudden squalls of 


rain. By 8 o’clock at night it was blow- 
ing a stiff gale from the southwest, and 
a heavy sea commenced running with the 
general current ; but as the ship was large 
and heavy she made little of it while run- 
ning off with the lift on her port quarter. 

It was my first watch that evening, and 
being mate, it was my duty to see that 
everything aboard was shipshape and se- 
cure for the night. The lookout was set 
and the man cautioned to keep a sharp 
watch out for vessels, for we were right 
in the track of coasters bound north. The 
passengers were all below and most of 
them were turned in; so I came upon the 
bridge for a lonely vigil of four melan- 
choly hours without any one to pass a 
word with until midnight. 

After taking command of the ship and 
seeing that all was as it should be, I be- 
gan my. solitary walk to and fro on the 
forward part of the bridge to con the 
ship and pass the time until I should be 
relieved. We were plunging along into 
the blackness at fifteen knots an hour and 
at every turn I would try to get the fields 
of my night-glasses dry enough to take 
a quick look ahead. It would be quick 
work to clear a vessel without a mast- 
head light on such a night, and the whole- 
some dread of the poorly lighted coasting 
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schooner began to get on my nerves in 
a most disagreeable manner. 

The hours dragged along until six 
bells (eleven o’clock), when the captain 
came on deck to take a last look around 
before turning in for the night. He was 
a very timid little fellow, and immediately 
began to find fault with the lookout kept, 
claiming that there was not enough dili- 
gence shown and that the ship would un- 
doubtedly get into trouble. After fuming 
around the bridge for several minutes he 
found that nothing had been gained by 
his nervousness and he turned in. Just 
as he closed the door of his room the 
lightning flared furiously and the thun- 
der crashed with a terrific detonation. 
This brought the little skipper on deck 
with a jump and he came rushing for 
the bridge rail. 

It had been his custom to leave the 
hatches off during the run through the 
tropics. This was to air the holds, and 
he always kept them off until the last 
minute before allowing the battening 
down which must take place when the 
sea begins to come on deck. Twice dur- 


ing the night had I suggested placing the 
covers on as the sea began to increase, 
but each time had received a negative 


answer. Now I suggested it again, in- 
tending to place them on my own respon- 
sibility just as soon as he turned in. 
This time he acquiesced and I started 
down the ladder to the main-deck, whis- 
tling, or rather piping, for the watch to 
follow me. 

We had been at work only about a 
minute when the lookout sung out: 
“ Light dead ahead, sir,” coming aft to 
give his cry again. 

Before we could get a good look into 
the darkness a huge form rose on the port 
bow and tore past not three fathoms dis- 
tant, the roar of the seas from the two 
vessels resounding above the gale as they 
echoed between the high sides. We had 
not even time to swing a fathom to star- 
board, and the danger had come and gone 
in a twinkling. Had we struck it would 
have meant the end of either one or both 
ships, for the schooner was plunging 
ahead close hauled and we were going 
full speed. Her light had not shown un- 
til we were within a few hundred feet of 
her, and she, seeing our mast-head lamp, 
knew we were a steamer and that she 
had the right of way. It was a close call. 
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Almost immediately following her 
came a great steamer, heading very slow- 
ly into the sea, and while we watched her 
go past the lightning and thunder sud- 
denly burst forth with a vigor from a 
squall approaching from the southwest. 
For an instant the downpour was tre- 
mendous, and all the time the lightning 
flared incessantly. Then the ship sud- 
denly began to roll in a mountainous sea, 
which sent things tumbling about wher- 
ever they were not lashed fast. 

All the watch laid aft to secure the 
after-hatch, for the sea was now begin- 
ning to come on deck. 

This was not an easy undertaking now, 
for the ship was rolling decks under at 
each swing, and a hatch cover adrift was 
not a pleasant thing to wrestle with. One 
moment the foam would glisten white 
below on one side and the next it would 
show again on the other, coming up along 
the waterways a full half fathom deep, 
and to let a cover go or to slip meant to 
take a long swim. 

We struggled on silently for half an 
hour and finally got the covers on over 
more than half the hatch, following it 
with the canvas cover or tarpaulin. Then 
a sudden bright flash of light and tre- 
mendous downpour of water made me 
look up for an instant. 

The sea seemed to have-a new horizon 
close by to the southward. In the glare 
the horizon appeared to lift, and the ship, 
large as she was, looked as though she 
were at the foot of a mighty hill, almost 
becalmed under its high slope. For an 
instant I did not gather the meaning of 
the phenomenon, thinking it was caused 
by working lying down. Then I realized 
that the vessel was really rising to some 
enormous hill of water, which was run- 
ning after her with prodigious speed. 

A shout to all hands to look out was 
the first thing, and as every one strove 
for a place of safety the ship’s stern 
began to rise on the slope. High above, 
the crest of the great sea began to snore 
into a huge comber. I had just time to 
spring upon the gipsy-winch used for 
hoisting and clasp the boom overhead 
when the crest crashed over us and hurled 
the ship on her beam ends. The en- 
tire after part of the steamship was sub- 
merged at least two fathoms deep in clear 
water, while the rush of foam went clear 
over the top of her funnel. The quarter 
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boats, hoisted a full twenty feet above the 
sea, were torn from their chocks and sent 
to destruction, leaving nothing save a few 
splinters to show where they had existed 
before. The solid water rolled over the 
opening of the hatch still uncovered and 
poured down into the hold by the ton, an 
immense mass of it getting below during 
those few seconds. The ship seemed to 
stand still with the shock. For a few 
moments she appeared to lie dead in the 
water and settle by the stern. Then she 
gathered way again and rose loggily to 
go on her course, a hundréd tons of sea 
water in her lower hold and her boats 
gone, all caused by that tremendous sea 
which was rolling silently across the At- 
lantic through the night. 

Had the vessel been going head to such 
a wave she would doubtless have gone 
under. The schooner, which was proba- 
bly the “ William Day,” of New Bruns- 
wick, has never been heard from since. 
She probably struck the sea a few mo- 
ments before we did and drove clear un- 
der it, or smashed her forward butts in 
with the tremendous shock. 

We were washed as clean as could be 
of every movable thing, the steel super- 
structure being the only thing above the 
main deck left standing. Several doors 
of this were stove in and the rooms 
flooded half a fathom deep with sea wa- 
ter, the occupants of the bunks finding 
themselves up to the edge in water. 

Immediately following the great wave 
came two much smaller ones, and as the 
last swept along, burying the stern in foam, 
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the wind slacked up and the squall began 
to break up. In less than half an hour 
the sky was as clear as a bell, the stars 
shining and all as peaceful as tho nothing 
could ever happen on the deep to distur) 
the mariners who lived upon it. The 
passengers turned in and enjoyed a com- 
fortable sleep for the rest of the night, 
and the half-drowned watch were al- 
lowed to turn in and get out of their wet 
clothes. No one was hurt except one 
sailor, who got jammed by the sea. His 
bruises were not dangerous and there was 
a loudly expressed feeling of thanks by 
the little skipper, who had come off so 
happily. The next day Hatteras was 
sighted and the pilot taken aboard. The 
ship made harbor without delay, and the 
few passengers dispersed, probably never 
to meet again, leaving the little captain to 
tremble and formulate some story to ex- 
plain the disappearance of his costly small 
boats. 

As to the hight of the tidal-wave, its 
size can only be guessed at. The great 
steamship was like a toy under its foot, 
and her small boats, hoisted high above, 
full twenty feet above the sea, were 
buried clean out of sight and swept away. 
This in spite of the fact that she rose 
many feet upon its slope before it began 
to board her. Judging it in this manner, 
it could hardly have been less than fifty 
or sixty feet in hight, higher even than 
the huge seas which sometimes are en- 
countered during hurricanes off the 
Horn. 

New York City. 
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Nature’s Nobleman 


BY HELEN COMBES 


Not rich, as the world reckons wealth, 
Not great, as mere magnitude goes; 
But blessed with contentment, and wisdom and 
health, 
Some friends, and perhaps a few foes; 
Doing many things openly, nothing by stealth, 
And paying his way as he goes. 


Not given to publishing wide 
The text of his “ brotherhood ” code, 

But ready to stand at a poorer man’s side, 
To shoulder a share of his load; 

And willing, if need be, his meal to divide 
With the beggar he meets on the road. 


Not ruled by an orthodox creed, 
Not fettered by customs that bind, 

Not given to preaching, but seeing the need 
Of occasionally speaking his mind, 

And living the life of a Christian indeed, 
By loving and serving his kind. 


Sea Curr, N. Y. 
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Recent Works on Eeonomics 


MopDERN writers on economics are in 
severe straits for titles. They can 
choose between “ elements,” and “ prin- 
ciples,” and between “economics” and 
“ political economy,” but the possible 
permutations and combinations of these 
words are not very numerous. This ex- 
haustion of titles inevitably raises the 
query whether so many books on the 
same subject are needed. Every profess- 
or, of course, observes defects in exist- 
ing treatises, and thinks that he can serve 
the interests of his classes by setting 
forth things correctly. It can seldom be 
the case, however, that the public is sensi- 
ble of these defects and merits, and were 
it not for the compulsory purchases of 
students, and the semi-compulsory pur- 
chases of librarians, we doubt if half the 
economic treatises would ever see the 
light. So far as Professor Gide’s book* 
is concerned, this opinion is probably not 
justified. The translation informs us that 
the book has gone throught eight editions 
in the original French, besides being 
translated into Russian, Swedish, Polish, 
Dutch, Finnish, Spanish and Bohemian, 
while this is the second translation into 
English. The first translation has been 
very widely used both in England and 
America as a textbook. On the whole, 
we are not surprised at this. Professor 
Gide is an excellent raconteur, and his 
book is pleasant and entertaining. It re- 
quires very little severe application from 
the reader; and, we should say, has re- 
quired not much more from the writer. 
The translator has added much matter, 
with a view to giving the book what he 
calls “a smack of American ‘ up-to-date- 
ness’ which ought not to be objection- 
able.” We do not object; the work is 
well done, and those who like that sort 
of thing will find this just the sort of 
thing they like. 

Scarcely less bulky, and almost as 
readable, is the second book on our list.t 


* PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Charles Gide. Translated bY g- W. A. Vedivw 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. $2. 

+ INTRODUCTION TO Facet mony By Henry Rog- 
$2 0g New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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It is especially full on the subject of dis- 
tribution, and is further distinguished by 
an introductory sketch of the rise and 
progress of modern industry in England 
and the United States. The economic 
doctrines are carefully worked out, and 
there is certainly a large collection of 
facts of greater or less interest and im- 
portance. On the subject of trade unions 
we have looked for some. clear statement 
of the right of a man to sell his labor 
without the interference of these bodies, 
but find no very satisfactory declaration. 
Many would deny “the undoubted fact 
that in those trades where collective bar- 
gaining has been longest practiced there 
is the least dissatisfaction with it on the 
part of employers.” The builders of 
New York City would like to be heard 
on this proposition. In view of recent 
investigations, the praise accorded to the 
management of the post office seems ex- 
cessive. There are certainly many who 
will question his statement that this 
service is more efficient than it could pos- 
sibly be in private hands. The system 
of tenure of office, the classification of 
matter, the compensation of officers and 
of the agencies for transportation are 
all marked with scandalous abuses. 

Professor Nicholson’s book? is an ex- 
tremely clever condensation of his larger 
treatise, and perhaps no better compen- 
dium is now available. The plan re- 
quires the omission of the greater part of 
the historical matter which formed a 
characteristic feature of the larger work, 
nor can space be spared for controversial 
matter. These omissions are’in part sup- 
plied by references at the end of each 
chapter to books which the author has 
found useful. Naturally, there is much 
here that is of especial interest to English 
readers; but, on the whole, the view of 
the subject is broad enough to be avail- 
able in this country. 

Least in bulk, but not in merit, is Mr. 
Bonar’s book.’ It has but 200 pages, but 
it is singularly complete; and when we 





 $ ELEMENTS OF ‘POLITICAL Economy. By J. 
Or Nicholson. New York: Macmillan Company. 

§ ELEMENTS OF pearson Economy. By James 
Bonar.. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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consider how severe the compression has 
been, it is singularly clear. The account 
of the English system of taxation is a 
model of compact and lucid statement. 
The author calls his book “ no more than 
the beginning of a study,” but it would 
be more properly described as the end 
of one. No one can write such a book 
without having thoroughly mastered the 
science of political economy. It is this 
mastery which enables a man to put in a 
paragraph what others can hardly adum- 
brate in a chapter. The notes in the 
appendix are extremely brief, but they 
are of great value and illustrate Mr. 
Bonar’s fine scholarship. Scholars, ac- 
cordingly, will enjoy this sketch more 
than the prolonged lucubrations of more 
prolix authors. 


Thwaites’s Early Western Travels 


As the subtitle of these volumes ex- 
plains, the series consists of annotated 
reprints of some of the best and rarest 
contemporary volumes of travel, de- 
scriptive of the aborigines and social 
and economic conditions in the mid- 


dle and far West during the period of 


early American settlement. The edi- 
tor explains that from the many works 
of travel published during those early 
days a selection has been made on the 
basis of the intrinsic value of the orig- 
inal from the historical side and the 
present rarity and market value. Cer- 
tainly no one is more fitted to estimate 
the intrinsic value than Mr. Thwaites, 
who stands unrivaled in his mastery 
of the sources of frontier history. 

The first volume contains the jour- 
nals of Conrad Weiser (1748), George 
Croghan (1750-1765), Christian Fred’k 
Post (1758) and Thomas Morris (1764). 
Weiser came from Germany as a boy, 
and in New York grew so intimate 
with the Mohawks as to live with them, 
and to be adopted by them, learning 
their language and becoming an inter- 
preter, who, as the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil said, “spoke their (the Indians) 
words and our words, and not his own.” 
Thus he was much sought by New 
York and Pennsylvania to make peace 
with the Indians. The journal printed 
tells the story of the first official em- 


* Barty WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Hdited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 1904. 
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bassy to the Indians who lived beyond 
the Alleghanies. 

Croghan was an Irishman, who early 
came to America and settled on the 
Pennsylvania frontier. He soon went 
among the Indians as a pioneer trader 
and traveler, and then became one of 
the most famous of the British Indian 
agents during the later French wars. 
The selections from his numerous jour- 
nals show Western conditions, first in 
the period of English ascendency on 
the Ohio; second, in the period of 
French ascendency (1754-57), and 
third, after the downfall ‘of Canada 
while the French were surrendering 
their posts. 

Post was a simple, uneducated, 
Moravian missionary, who, because of 
his intimate acquaintance with Indian 
life, acquired during perilous journeys 
to Chrisitianize them, had something 
to tell which the world wanted to 
know. Antiquarians and _ historians 
have admired the sublime courage of 
this simple-minded hero and patriot as 
he proved to be. 

Morris, a person of literary tastes, 
gives his journal real dramatic interest, 
telling, as he does, his own story of 
repeated escapes from torture and 
death, his flight through the woods 
and his final refuge at Detroit. 

The second volume is entirely given 
up to the journal of John Long, woods- 
man, fur trader and explorer, penetrat- 
ing into unexplored regions north and 
west of Canada. He gives a sad pic- 
ture of the Indians “ debauched by con- 
tact with the dregs of civilization.” 
His account of their customs is one of 
the best extant, treating totemism, re- 
ligious ites, courtship, marriage, 
games, dances, food, dwellings, hab- 
its of hunting and physical and mental 
characteristics. All is told with a sim- 
plicity, clearness and directness inimi- 
table. 

Of the editing itself one needs but 
to say that it is done by Dr. Thwaites, 
whose work with the “ Jesuit Rela- 
tions,” the “ Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections,” etc., has left him without a 
peer in the breadth. of his scholarship 
and the vastness of his contributions. 
The editor’s annotations make the pres- 
ent series worth possessing, even if one 
already owns the original. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vols. vi, and vii. 
-: ew York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
.00. 


More than half of this great enter- 
prise is now accomplished, if, as the 
publishers announce, the work is to be 
completed in twelve volumes, but it seems 
that some considerable compression will 
have to be used in the rest of the topics. 
The volumes seem to improve as they 
succeed each other. An extremely fine 
body of scholars are enlisted in the work 
—English, French and Germans, Jews 
and Christians. Pre-eminent among those 
who contribute to this volume is Dr. E. 
G. Hirsch, of Chicago, whose own biog- 
raphy happens to come in this volume, 
and who proves himself a _ fruitful 
scholar. One of the best living students 
of Arabic and Mohammedan history, Dr. 
Goldziher (whose biography also is in- 
cluded), writes on “Islam.” And his 
name suggests the mention of how many 
of the famous Jews havenamesindicating 
that their ancestors traded or worked in 
gold, or chose to put the metal into their 
name. Among these names are: Gold- 


baum, Goldberg, Goldberger, Goldblatt, 


Goldenberg, Goldenthal, Goldfaden, 
Goldfogle (the New York Congress- 
man), Goldman, Goldmann, Goldmark, 
Goldsmiths of half a dozen different 
spellings (some thirty individuals), Gold- 
stein, Goldstiickes, Goldzieher and Gold- 
ziher. Among the articles that attract 
is one on Hebrew “ Grammar,” which 
gives an immense bibliography of the 
subject. Similar in interest is a list of 
one hundred books printed in Hebrew 
before 1500 A. D. It is interesting that 
Italy was the most hospitable country 
to this learning. Of much _ historical 
value, but not agreeable reading for a 
Christian, is the article on “ Inquisition,” 
which covers Spanish America and 
Portuguese India as well as Europe, and 
gives some grewsome pictures of tor- 
tures. So the pictures and text on the 
“ Host,” with the account of persecu- 
tions of Jews who were falsely charged 
with stealing the wafer of the Mass and 
profanely piercing it with daggers, are 
of unpleasant interest. In the illustra- 
tions we see the host miraculously drip- 
ping blood when thus pierced; and the 
sacrilegious Jews receive condign and 
bloody punishment. There are many 
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other illustrations that are less exciting, 
but of historical or religious interest. 
Such are the pictures of the “ spice- 
boxes ” used in the Habdalah ceremony, 
separating the holy day from the week 
day. We wish the very charming prayer 
used over the spice-boxes had been 
given. And this reminds us that it is 
the elaborate system of family worship 
which more than even circumcision 
maintained the separate existence of the 
Jews. A very interesting series of Hanuk- 
kah, or Dedication, lambs are also 
figured, and we mention a considerable 
number of fac-similes of pages in 
early books and manuscripts. Under 
such titles as “Gold” and “Holy 
Spirit” there is not a little of interest 
to the Christian theologian bearing on 
the origin of the “ Logos” doctrine and 
that of the Trinity. The printing is 
very correct. We have noticed hardly 
any errors, except once or twice in the 
Greek. The later results especially of 
Assyriology are not neglected, except 
occasionally, as under “ Gomer.” Much 
more characteristic representations of the 
Syrian god Hadad could be found than 
the broken statue. In Vol. VII the chief 
article is on Jerusalem, illustrated with 
fine maps, numerous photographs and a 
long folded panorama of the modern 
city. The life of Jesus, “ who was born 
at Nazareth about 2 B. C., executed at 
Jerusalem 14th of Nisan, 3789,” gives 
the rationalistic interpretation of his 
character, free from the old bitterness, 
and is of especial interest as presenting 
the views generally held by liberal Jews 
of to-day. . 


Heart of Lynn. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


The art of describing ordinary, every- 
day life with an effect of absolute reality 
is a very rare one. It seems simple 
enough to the casual reader of a story 
written in this manner ; one’s involuntary 
thought often is, “ Why, I could have 
written that”; but as a matter of fact 
the author who is born with this art or 
who manages to achieve it is extremely 
fortunate. That Mrs. Cutting possesses 
it she proved by her delightful Little 
Tales of Married Life. Heart of Lynn 
is a longer story, and is meant for some- 
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what younger readers, tho it is a book 
any one, old or young, might enjoy. Plot 
it has none. It is just a piece out of the 
life of a family of brothers and sisters— 
or, to be literal, one brother and three 
sisters—who with their delicate mother 
are thrown by the death of the father 
upon their own resources. They stick 
together and fight it out, with all the ups 
and downs, the funny incidents, the 
minor domestic tragedies, the moments 
of despair and the times of happiness that 
are so common in actual life. Lynn is 
the character who gives most life to the 
book, as her energy and courage win suc- 
cess for the family efforts; such a natu- 
ral, likable girl that you seem to hear 
her voice echoing through the pages. 
Lynn’s friendship for Raymond Weston, 
which is evidently to ripen into some- 
thing warmer, gives a tinge of romance 
to the last chapters, but it is not a love- 
tale, and those readers who are led by 
the mention of the heroine’s heart in the 
title to expect sentiment of that sort in 
this book will be disappointed. 


a 


The Works of Lord Byron. Poetry. Volume 
vii. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
London: John Murray. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


This seventh volume of Byron’s poetry 
brings the edition of his works, thirteen 


volumes in all, to completion. We have 
commented on the separate volumes as 
they appeared, and now only add on this 
occasion that Mr. Murray, grandson of 
the original John Murray, famed in his 
day as the original publisher of Byron 
and many other notabilities, has achieved 
what may be called a work of pietas in 
this monumental edition. It has seemed 
to many critics that the printing of the 
innumerable variations from Byron’s 
MSS., along with the established text, 
was supererogatory, was indeed calcu- 
lated more to distract the general reader 
from the simple enjoyment of the poetry 
than to furnish any sufficient benefit to 
students. In the case of an exquisite 
craftsman, such as Gray or Poe, these 
variations, showing how each poem at- 
tained the flower of its final form, are 
both interesting and valuable; but with 
a rapid, negligent writer like Byron it is 
not easy to see wherein lies the excuse 
for printing such a mass of rubbish. 
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However, the scholarship or pedantry of 
the day demands this kind of impedi- 
menta to its enjoyment and will look with 
satisfaction on the labors of Mr. Cole- 
ridge. As it is, this edition, with its 
elaborate notes, must remain authorita- 
tive for many years, perhaps forever. 
The greater part of the concluding vol- 
ume is given up to an index of proper 
names and subjects in the poems and to 
a fairly complete bibliography of Byron 
in English and foreign tongues, furnish- 
ing a strong comment on the fame of the 
poet throughout the world and an an- 
swer to those who cavil at his genius. It 
contains also some eighty odd pages of 
* Jeux d’Esprit and Minor Poems,” in- 
cluding a few stanzas hitherto unprinted. 
The most interesting of these new poems 
is a “Song to the Suliotes,” evidently 
composed just before Byron’s death 
while he was aiding the Greeks. It is 
little better than easy doggerel, as the 
first stanza will attest: 


Up to battle! Sons of Suli 
Up, and do your duty duly! 
There the wall—and there the moat is: 
Bouwah! Bouwah! Suliotes! 
There is booty—there is Beauty, 
Up, my boys and do your duty. 
& 


Social Progress: A Year Book. Edited by 
Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 

This is a book which will prove of the 
utmost value to students of sociology, 
economics and politics. All of the more 
important facts and statistics relating to 
social questions are given, and there are 
also directories of the various trade- 
unions, labor societies and philanthropic 
and reform organizations, and a well- 
chosen bibliography. No such compila- 
tion of social data has before been pub- 
lished in America. Despite the great care 
which has evidently been exercised, a 
number of minor errors have been al- 
lowed to creep in. The figures on farm 
tenantry (p. 25) are wrong; the percent- 
age of tenant-operated farms in the 
United States in 1890 was 28.4, instead 
of 34.1. “Traut,” the. author of a 
pamphlet on trade-unions (p. 246), should 
be “ Trant.” The figures regarding the 
Socialist vote in the United States (p. 
136) are misleading on account of the 
omission of the vote of the Socialist La- 
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bor Party. The abbreviations given with 
the addresses of social reformers (pp. 
248-250) are meaningless without expla- 
nation. Other defects of the same kind 
might be pointed out, but they are minor 
ones and only slightly impair the general 
worth of the book. Much of the credit 
for the excellent character of the com- 
pilation is due to the assistance of the 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the author of “ The 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform.” 


ea 


The Jewel of the Seven Stars. By Bram 
Stoker. New York: Harper & Bros, $1 50. 


This story is woven out of the black 
arts of sorcery and witchcraft about the 
murder of one Trelawny and his friends. 
Trelawny is an Egyptologist and among 
his curios is the mummy of an Egyptian 
queen. Jealous of a certain jewel of 
seven stars, which has been taken from 
her tomb, her astral shape finally accom- 
plishes his death. The book abounds in 
wild situations. Trelawny is repeatedly 
wounded by a seven fingered hand, he is 
dragged about the room by an invisible 
power; and finally, in an imprudent ef- 


fort to resuscitate the royal mummy, 
those present die of fright, and are found 
peeping through ghastly stiffened fingers 


at some unimaginable horror. There is 
a love story, of course, but this is very 
crudely developed, and the interest really 
centers about the scientific experiments 
with the mummy. 


The Sign of Triumph: A Romance of the 
Children’s Crusade. By Sheppard Ste- 
vens. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Simple, direct, unadorned by any trick 
of style, here is a book that holds one in 
his chair till the reading is finished. 
Therefore, if he wishes to turn his light 
out at the proper time, the reader should 
anticipate the hour by four ere he opens 
the chronicle. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon her judgment in weav- 
ing a historical background, and the skill 
with which she has shot in her thread 
of romance until the figures of her story 
stand individual and clear, yet as re- 
sultant from the forces that made those 
centuries what they were as the event 
itself, “so pitiful and so marvelous,” 
which swept out of France and Germany 


in the year 1212 a hundred thousand 
children to such tragic ends that death - 
was the least of them. Mrs. Stevens 
never forgets that she has a story to tell. 
Not an incident is drawn but bears di- 
rectly upon the narrative, hence the book 
has unity unusual in the historical type 
of novel, where temptations are so many 
to digress. Three characters in chief 
keep the reader’s attention from the time 
to their introduction: the child Raoul, 
who disappears from the Castle of Dreux 
to join the Children’s Crusade at Ven- 
déme; Noel, a gentleman of England ad- 
venturing in France, and come close to 
vagabondage till love for the child re- 
deems him ; and brave Lady Aliénor, who 
holds her boy’s estate against many ene- 
mies until through Noel’s devotion he is 
brought back even from the slave ships 
taking thousands of trusting French 
children to a fate worse than. death in 
Africa. In the tale itself there is nothing 
somber: there is action in plenty, strug- 
gle and success, but the. author's 
prophecy remains: 

“If once in imagination you have heard 
the tramp of those myriad small feet, they 
are not easy to forget, and to read the simple 
chronicle of their wanderings is to read 
through a mist of tears.” 


ws 


The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


This novel is like a wide canvas, upon 
which the author has painted character, 
temperament, love and some human 
frailties with a power of delineation that 
Thomas Hardy himself never surpassed, 
and in scenes finished to the last delicate 
detail of light. Interest does not depend 
upon the incidents of the story, but upon 
the motives from which they develop. 
The men and women in it are given to 
unhealthy self analysis, but they do it 
thoroughly. And more painful philoso- 
phy of life is rarely found in the pages 
of any book. It is a sort of classic in the 


“emotions of grief, love and self-contempt. 


But from the literary point of view few 
works of fiction surpass it in form or ex- 
cellence of style. It has the charm of 
real art, and for this reason the “ aver- 
age reader ” may be disappointed in The 
Vineyard. It is not a vaudeville stage 
upon which vulgar natures ape great 
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parts. It is a serious drama, composed 
without reference to the taste or demands 
of the average reader. 


Sd 


The Adventurer in Spain. ByS. R. Crockett. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$1.00. 

The title of this volume is well de- 
served. Mr. Crockett is really an “ ad- 
venturer,” and not a tourist, in Spain. 
Instead of being wearied by long, excel- 
lently written descriptions of the dons 
and castles of the country, we follow the 
traveler from one delightful story to an- 
other ; the scenes and actors in these do 
really include the gentlemen and archi- 
tecture of Spain, but that which distin- 
guishes the book from the average vol- 
ume of the kind is the fact that the author 
gets himself smuggled across the Py- 
renees and comes literally in contact with 
the real life of the real people of Spain. 
And yet he preserves that dear illusion, 
the romanticism which has for so long 
belonged to that imagination of the 


country. 
a 


A Little Union Scout. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. $1.50. 


Before we have time to bow ourselves 
from the presence of Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s little dotted swiss dressed 
“Traitor to the South,” Joel Chandler 
Harris appears leading a “ little Union 
Scout ” by his literary hand. Really the 
older Mr. Brady and Mr. Harris grow 
the younger, the less conventional their 
heroines get. This “ scout ” is a woman 
masquerading as a man. By the way, if 
there were as many female spies in the 
Civil War as have since been revealed in 
Southern fiction, the Confederates alone 
had enough of them to make a lady regi- 
ment. There is nothing to recommend 
this story except the brilliant report of 
Forrest’s skirmishing and the excellent 
negro character likeness found in 
“Whistling Jim.” . 


Cynthia’s Rebellion. By A.E. Thomas. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
An idle tale for an idle hour. The 
heroine is a coquette, all the men are 
flirts, and the author himself has a gay 
mind. The issues involved are pleasantly 


romantic, nobody is called upon to resis¢ 
overwhelming temptations or to make 
dying heart sacrifices. The scenes are 


laid in Road Island, near Point Judith 
and laid cheerfully, with enough sun- 
light, flowers, hills, grassy lanes, to go 
well with the young lady’s muslin dresses 
and Cupid moods. ce 


The Grafters. By Francis Lynde. Indianapolis: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


A preposterous book, in the writing of 
which the province of the impossible has 
been invaded from all sides. The “ graft- 
ers’ would appear to be the members of 
a Populist administration in a certain 
Western State, perhaps Colorado. But 
the appellation might be, with almost 
equal appropriateness, given to most of 
the other characters, particularly to the 
hero, Mr. David Kent. The author is 
doubtless unaware of this, for his con- 
fusion regarding some of the most ele- 
mental principles of conduct is obvious. 
A very brief course in ethics, law, poli- 
tics, civil government and the theory and 
practice of labor organizations would 
have saved him from some of his more 
striking lapses from the reality of things. 
It is a pointless and uninteresting story, 
even tho by indulgence in many kinds of 
extravagance an effort is made to gen- 
erate a thrill. e 


Daniel Webster for Young Americans. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Charles F. 
Richardson. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

The “ Young Americans” for whom 
this book is intended must be college men 
of 21 years and over. The formal intro- 
duction by the professor of English in 
Dartmouth could not be read intelligent- 
ly by a boy. Edwin P. Whipple’s essay 
on “Webster as a Master of English 
Style” is well enough for grown men, 
but is no food for youth. The illustrations 
are so poor as to be a bore to anybody. 


‘The reprinted speeches—some twenty in 


number—are the conventional ones that 
have been repeatedly chosen for reprint- 
ing in small editions. The gratuitous in- 
sertion of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution and Washington’s 
Farewell Address do not increase the 
value of the book as a new contribution 
to Webster literature. 
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LITERATURE 


The Church Catechism the Christian’s Man- 
ual. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
From the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1903. $1.40 net. 

This work on the “ Instruction,” pre- 
pared for the children of the Church of 
England, regards that formulary from 
the position of the more “advanced” 
party in that Church. It is not so much 
ar. exposition of the doctrines taught as 
of the principles that underlie the prep- 
aration of the child for the exercise of 
his faith, the performance of his duty, 
and the enjoyment of his privileges as a 
Christian. Hence it is mainly addressed 
to those who are responsible for the 
training of the child in Christian doc- 
trine. While it is essentially intended for 
members of one particular communion, 
some of its sections—e.g., those on faith, 
practice, service and prayer—may well 
meet with a wider approval. The author 
is one of those who believe in the neces- 
sity for denominational teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, and he deeply regrets 
the Act of 1870, which largely deprived 
the Church of England of that control 
of primary teaching which had long been 
considered her undisputable right. His 
strictures upon this subject will not find 
favor in this country, even from some 
eminent divines of that branch of the 
Church which is in communion with his 
own. The divorce of denominational 
teaching from that secular education 
which the State enforces is too irrevoc- 
ably pronounced ever to be reconsidered. 

& 

How to Make a Flower Garden. By L. H. 
Bailey. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

People owning gardens cannot always 
have in their libraries the “ Cyclopedia 
of American Horticulture,” by L. H. 
Bailey. How to Make a Flower Garden 
is a moderate sized book, well printed, 
freely illustrated and of reasonable price. 
It is a small cyclopedia full of practical 
information. The book contains nine- 
teen chapters on various garden subjects, 
beginning with “ Annuals ” and “ Peren- 
nials” and ending with “ How I Built 
My Country Home.” Each chapter has 
from one to eight different writers. The 
introduction and five of the fifty-five ar- 
ticles are by L. H. Bailey. His work 
gives authority to the book. Five articles 
are by W. C. Egan, two by Edward J. 
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Canning, two by Patrick O’Mara. The 
remaining forty-one subjects treated are 
written each by a different author. Of 
course, such a book cannot have an even 
literary style. One writer is concise, 
while the next bristles with quotations, is 
flowery or redundant. But each writer 
gives practical suggestions or personal 
experience. The three chapters on 
“ Shrubs and Shrubbery ” are especially 
valuable. Mr. Bailey urges the use of 
native shrubs. He says: 

“We are content only when we appreciate 

the region in which we live. When hubble 
bush is the commonest bush, then hubble bush 
should be to us the best bush.” 
The article on the trimming of shrubs 
is most helpful and compact. “ Home 
Propagation of Shrubbery ” is Frank H. 
Sweet’s account of his experience and 
success in this work. The reader desires 
at once to start a nursery for shrubs, the 
process seems so simple and easy. The 
chapter on native ferns is very meager. 
Only seven of our native ferns are men- 
tioned. The Osmunda Claytoniana is as 
decorative as the O. cinnamomea. The 
Dicksonia grows easily, but is not men- 
tioned. Of the Dryopteris. the Christmas 
fern is the only one mentioned, while the 
New York fern grows like a weed and 
the shyer Goldieana and the beautiful 
Brauni can be grown with some care. 
Nothing is easier to grow than the ostrich 
fern or the lady fern. Over forty va- 
rieties of native ferns can be grown near 
lvew York. The list of plants for rock 
gardens is very full. The book gives 
much information for garden lovers. The 
..ppendix has many lists of plants for 
different uses and also a dictionary of 
plants with rules for their cultivation. 


& 


The Standard of Pronunciation in English. 
By Thomas R. Lounsbury. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.. $1.50 net. 

Rare scholarship, sound judgment and 

a witty and graceful style are happily 

combined in this admirable little book. 

The standard of pronunciation is sought 

in many fields; but, altho. “ superior ” 

persons, taking pride in their membership 

in an inner circle or their residence in a 

favored community, assert that they pos- 

sess this standard, it is found to be an 
elusive and uncapturable will-o’-the- 
wisp. The author calls attention to the 
first recorded attempt to fix a standard, 
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that related in the twelfth chapter of the 
Book of Judges, when the men of Gilead 
slew so many thousands of the children 
of Ephraim because of their inability to 
pronounce the word “ shibboleth.” Times 
have changed, he declares, and with them 
the penalties for certain outrageous acts ; 
but, tho those of us who are certain we 
possess the only infallible standard can 
no longer exterminate orthoépic male- 
factors, “the fate which befell the 
Ephraimites is the kind of fate which in 
our secret hearts we all feel to be the one 
strictly due to those perverted and per- 
verse being who will persist in pronounc- 
ing words in a way we deem improper.” 
The earlier history of works on orthoépy, 
beginning with James Buchanan’s small 
dictionary (1757), is very learnedly 
traced, and the more important diver- 
gences of the chief authorities are com- 
pared. Colloquial mispronunciations 
are shown to be in many cases archaic— 
survivals of what at one time were cor- 
rect pronunciations. On the whole, pro- 
nunciation tends to conform more and 
moretothe printed form. Everybody reads, 
to an extent uncommon in earlier days; 
and, excepting for the simpler Saxon 
words which we get by ear in child- 
hood our first acquaintance with words 
is generally through the printed page, 
and hence we tend to pronounce ac- 
cording to the value of the letters. Under 
this tendency the accentuation of sylla- 
bles becomes more uniform, and letters 
which once were silent or slurred attain 
their full phonetic value. So that, were 
it not for the ridiculous spelling of 
many of our words, we should in time 
probably reach an approximate uniform- 
ity in utterance. 
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Pebbles 


GOLFING PARODIES FROM LONGFELLOW’S POEM. 


I prove a golf ball into the air, 

It dropped to earth, I know not where; 
For, so swiftly I drove, my sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a word into the air, 

It fell to earth—a naughty swear; 

For who has sight so keen and strong 

That he won't utter a word that’s wrong? 
Long, long afterward, in a drain 

I found my gutty ball again; 

And the swear, from beginning to enil, 

I heard one day when I “stymed” a friend. 
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I baffed a ball with a brassey air, 

It fell in a guttie—I knew not where; 

For so swiftly it flew, my links-like sight 

Couldn’t feel dormy during its flight. 

I putted a stimy oath that ere 

’Twas holed made spoons and mashies swear; 

For, as you lie, club cleeks are loth 

To scruff or bunker a well-tee’d oath. 

‘Long after I heard in a lofted hall, 

By a niblick licked, my caddie baw]; 

And my gobbled oath, from beginning to end, 

I found in the mouth of a foozling friend! 

I struck a golf ball into the air, 

It fell in a hazard, I tore my hair; 

For so wildly it flew, that the wight 

Of a caddie was out of sight. 

I uttered some words. Such a swear 

Had never fallen on human ear, 

For who can equal the language strong 

Of a golfer whose ball’s gone wrong. 

After the round, in the caddie’s hand 

I found the ball, and made him stand. 

And my words, from beginning to end, 

I repeated again in the ears of my friend. 

I hit a golf ball with all my might, 

It fell to earth five yards to the right; 

But the head of my club flew far from the eye 

And naught was heard but a distant cry. 

I breathed an oath into the air, 

That I had learned I know not where; 

It sounded so loud and long and deep, 

It nearly made the caddie weep. 

Searching afar my club head I found 

Had stretched a friend upon the ground; 

And that oath, from beginning to end, 

I heard again from the lips of that friend. 

I drove a ball from off the green, 

More awful! “slice” was never seen! 

It rolled a few yards off to the right. 

While the head of the driver was lost to sight. 

I breathed some words about the game, 

Calling it every horrid name: 

For who has a temper so mild and calm 

That he doesn’t sometimes say, “Oh, dalm!” 

Shortly afterwards, as a joke, 

I was told the tale of my foozled stroke; 

While “the words,” from beginning to end, 

I heard my caddie repeat to a friend. 

I drove a golf ball into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For I, alas! was short of sight, 

And couldn’t follow it in its flight. 

I kicked my caddie into the air, 

He fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For I deemed as a thing exceedingly vile 

That inferior caddie’s superior smile. 

Soon, soon after, I found the ball— 

It had hardly budged from the tee at all; 

And the caddie was standing sardonic’ly 

grim— 

I had kicked my opponent instead of him. 

—London Truth. 
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Editorials 


The Nomination of Mr. Folk 


Mr. FoLtk was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of Missouri because a great major- 
ity of the Democratic party in that State 
like an honest man and prefer honesty 
to rascality in public office. Such is the 
preference of a great majority of our 
people, in all parties and in every State. 
Whenever the issue between honesty and 
corruption is clearly set before them by 
a leader whose courage has been proved 
as Mr. Folk’s has been, there is no room 
for doubt as to what they will do. They 
will stand by him. 

To some in Missouri the situation there 
three years ago may have seemed hope- 
less. The organization of the dominant 
party at the capital, in the Legislature, 
and in the chief city of the State was un- 
der the control of bribe-givers and bribe- 
takers. Statutes were sold for a price; 
the municipal franchises of St. Louis 
were invariably the subjects of corrupt 
agreement. Common honesty had no 
place in the Municipal Council or the 
Legislative Chamber. Recent confes- 
sions show that these conditions had pre- 
vailed for many years. This young 
prosecuting attorney surprised the thieves 
by proceeding to perform the duties of his 
office. When we consider the forces ar- 
rayed against him and the influences ex- 
erted for his restraint, it must be admit- 
ted that his success has been extraordi- 
nary. His own nomination had come 
from the corrupt machine that controlled 
his party. He knew that he must attack 
men high in official power, meu possess- 
ing great wealth; that he must contend 
against those who were influential in the 
government of the State. It has since 
become known that even in the highest 
courts his course excited opposition. 

But he simply went on to do his duty 
and be faithful to his oath. No influence 
whatever could stay his hand. Fortunate- 
ly, he found grand juries willing to sup- 
port him. And what a mass of wicked- 
ness he has uncovered! The conspiracies 
of the Municipal Council have been laid 
bare; the corruption of State legislators 


has been exposed, sometimes by confes- 
sion; bribe-givers and bribe-takers have 
been indicted and convicted; thieving 
millionaires have been driven into exile. 
And all this remarkable work has been 
done by him with modesty, without self- 
advertisement, with unfailing courage 
and with great earnestness. 

The qualities thus revealed are those 
which the people must have in their pub- 
lic officers, if they are to be well served. 
Appreciation of them is.best shown by 
promoting those who possess them to 
places of the highest authority. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, is a State that has a Folk . 
whose integrity and courage and ability 
have been tried and proved before all 
men, and who can be raised to the highest 
office in the people’s gift. There are other 
States where Folks are needed. The raw 
material for such public officers is not 
wanting in them, but for lack of oppor- 
tunity or on account of restraining condi- 
tions, not a great quantity of it is brought 
into the public service. Such evils as 
those which Mr. Folk has so persistently 
and successfully attacked exist in other 
American cities, but in no other, we hope 
and believe, have they become so great 
and so deep-seated as in St. Louis. 
Wherever they are found there is work 
for a Folk. Some day a Folk will arise 
in Philadelphia. 

It will be observed that the nomination 
has worked no change in this fearless 
prosecutor : 

“TI am profoundly impressed with the re- 
sponsibility of my position. My mind is full 
of anxious desire to perform well the part that 
has been assigned to me. I have been fighting 
corruptionists with all the powers at my com- 
mand, and have lashed them with the whip of 
the law. I have no favors to ask of them, and 
no quarter to give. It is unrelenting warfate 
to the end. The battle against boodle has only 
commenced in Missouri. If I am elected to a 
larger field of opportunity, I propose to make 
Missouri the most unhealthy place in all the 
land for corruptionists to operate in. With 
your help, and so long as God gives me life and 
strength, I will combat the things that dis- 
honor and oppress.” 

These were his words to the convention. 
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In one of his speeches during the canvass 
he had said: 


“If I am made Governor the first rumor of 
bribery at Jefferson City will be answered by 
an investigation thorough and complete, if I 
have to conduct it myself. I propose to stamp 
out bribery in the legislative halls. If any bill 
is passed for sandbagging purposes or by the 
use of money, I shall not hesitate to veto it: I 
will not permit railroads to make the Legis- 
lature a tool of corporate interests. I shall see 
that railroads and all other interests, as well 
as individuals, are treated fairly and justly. 
They shall have all the rights the law accords 
to them, but no more. I propose to put an end 
to the ‘Indian’ business [referring to the in- 
timidation of voters at the polls by gangs of 
hired ruffians] in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Every Democrat, whether he be for the ma- 
chine or against the machine, every Repub- 
lican, every Populist, every Socialist, every 
man of every party and of no party, shall have 
the right to go to the polls and vote just as he 
pleases without interference, and without be- 
ing slugged by a lot of ruffians.” 


But how is Mr. Folk to obtain the leg- 
islation he desires—concerning bribery, 
franchises, direct nominations, etc.—from 
a Legislature not in sympathy with him, if 
such a Legislature should be elected, and 


how is he to accomplish his projected 
executive reforms if the people elect Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Allen, -yhom his machine 
enemies induced the convention to nomi- 
nate for Secretary of State and for Audi- 
tor, respectively, and who by virtue of 
their offices would be powerful members 


of important boards? His foes in St. 
Louis and elsewhere, expert in politics, 
procured for these men in many places 
instructions which were thoughtlessly ac- 
cepted by honest delegates, and which 
these delegates would not disobey. The 
same foes will strive to elect a Legisla- 
ture that will give him little or no sup- 
port. 

The Republicans of Missouri can re- 
lieve him of these two dead weights on 
his ticket, and can assist in electing a 
Legislature that will hold up his hands. 
It is their duty to do it. 

Mr. Folk should be nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Republicans at their con- 
vention, and the remaining places on 
their ticket should be filled with the 
names of Republicans who would fight 
with him against corruption and injus- 
tice. He is to be Governor; the Demo- 
cratic ring cannot defeat him. The de- 
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fection of Democratic bribe-givers and 
bribe-takers and their friends will be 
much more than made good by Republi- 
can votes. He ought not to be hampered 
in office by the opposition of the ring’s 
two candidates for subordinate places. 
The situation is such, and the need of 
Missouri is so urgent, that mere partisan- 
ship should be laid aside, so far as Mr. 
Folk is concerned. The good men of 
Missouri, all the foes of that a:tounding 
corruption which has shocked the civil- 
ized world, whether they are Republicans 
or Democrats, should now stand together, 
not only for his election, but also for the 
defeat of his enemies anc to give him a 
free hand for the good work to which he 


has been called. 
a 


The Alleged Wickedness of War 


WE confess that we have been sur- 
prised by the editorial comments upon 
Count Tolstoy’s superbly fallacious ar- 
ticle in the London Times upon the 
Russo-Japanese War. The article is mag- 
nificent in the grandeur of the truth that 
it stands for and beautiful in the sim- 
plicity of its appeal to the human tiger 
to become a gentle and long-suffering 
tiger, henceforth. Most of the journalis- 
tic comments upon it have been trivial 
or worse. They have tried to refute those 
arguments that are irrefutable and have 
betrayed a blank unconsciousness of 
fundamental fallacies. 

The cruelty and the waste of war are 
immeasurable, indescribable. To the ex- 
tent that war is preventable every man 
who apologizes for it, or who helps to 
precipitate it, is an incarnate devil, 
whether he sits on a throne, writes news- 
paper leaders, or mumbles ecclesiastical 
gibberish over candles and incense at 
high altars. So far Count Tolstoy is 
right, and there is something as refresh- 
ing as a wind from the steppes in the 
straightforward truth-telling that he be- 
stows upon all driveling fools that try to 
“ reconcile ” war with the Christian Gos- 
pel. Ifthe Christian gospel has any con- 
tent whatever, it is good-will, gentleness 
and justice. To talk about reconciling 
war with the spirit of peace is to blas- 
pheme against common sense. 

Not less inane is the attempt to recon- 
cile war with reason. War, as every man 
knows whose wits have not been fuddled 
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with closet philosophy, is an explosion 
of instinct, while reason is psychological- 
ly the antithesis and inhibitor of instinct. 
Psychologically there is no difference 
whatever, except in point of magnitude, 
between the conduct of a nation that un- 
necessarily goes to war and the conduct 
of an infuriated baby that tries to claw 
its nurse’s eyes out. In neither case have 
motor-impulses been brought under the 
control of reason. 

It is at this point that the splendid 
truth in Tolstoy’s fearless indictment 
plunges headlong over the precipice of 
fallacy. The old Count pleads with in- 
stinctive, half-savage nations, with the 
pathetic earnestness of a man who calls 
on devil-fish to be magnanimous. 

Count Tolstoy has as little respect for 
science as for ecclesiasticism, and he 
therefore necessarily goes astray when 
he approaches the real difficulties of his 
subject; for science alone can guide us 
to true opinions upon the ethics of war. 
Now the beginning of science is discrimi- 
nation, and the beginning of a sound 
moral doctrine on the subject of war is a 
discrimination made between those na- 
tions of the earth that have attained a 
sufficient degree of reason to solve the 
problems of existence by intellectual 
means, and those nations that are still in 
the instinctive or motor-impulse stage of 
their evolution. This is a discrimination 
that Count Tolstoy is incapable of mak- 
ing, and which it would be humiliating 
for him to make if he were capable. 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
possibly Germany, France and Italy, are 
on the whole rational enough under ordi- 
nary circumstances to perceive the folly 
and the wastefulness of war; Russia is 
not; the barbarian peoples of the earth 
are not. This is the fact, the condition, 
to which our ethical theories must be ad- 
justed. 

So long as this condition persists one 
of three things must be done. The rea- 
soning peoples must put forth their best 
endeavors to guide, restrain and educate 
the instinctive peoples by intellectual and 
moral means if possible. Failing in any 
instance to accomplish this, they must 
meekly stand still and be slaughtered ; or, 
finally, they must resist aggression with 
force. 

The most inspiring fact of modern 
times is the civilizing activity of the rea- 
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soning nations. When the history of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries shall 
be seen in true prospective, five centuries 
from now, the marvelous progress that 
has been made in disciplining the millions 
of mankind, in developing some rudi- 
ments of reason in them, in restraining 
somewhat mere savage impulse, will 
stand forth in splendid relief. But the 
work is only begun. From time to time 
there will be wild outbursts of savage 
fury that will have to be quelled by means 
that brutal beings can understand. From 
time to time also, nations half-instinctive, 
half ‘rational, like Russia, will try to en- 
croach upon the preserves of other peo- 
ples and will have to be resisted in the 
interest of justice. 

If these plain scientific deductions from 
obvious facts are accepted, the alleged 
wickedness of war becomes a question of 
particulars. We cannot say with Tol- 
stoy that war is always and everywhere 
wicked, just because it is monstrous, hor- 
rible, insensate in its cruelty. Earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, floods and 
conflagrations also are monstrous and 
horrible in their insensate destructive- 
ness, but we do not say that these in- 
evitable things are wicked. It is wicked 
not to try with every resource at our 
command to raise the brutal, instinctive, 
aggressive masses of mankind to that 
level of rational development at which 
they will begin to substitute intellectual 
for physical struggle. It would be not 
less wicked to allow a savage or a crafty 
and unscrupulous Power to place the yoke 
of subjection upon any people that has 
attained intellectual and moral freedom. 


ee) 
A Plea for Color 


THe American that visits various 
summer resorts of his own country, 
whether in the mountains or on the 
New England coast, after having spent 
a few months in European travel, finds 
himself wondering’ why, notwithstand- 
ing their unsurpassed natural beauty, 
the American places so often present a 
rather cold and lonely aspect to the 
eye. It is only after he has gone back 
and forth between Europe and Amer- 
ica a number of times, and has begun 
to analyze his first impressions, that 
he discovers the cause of this Ameri- 
can severity. It is poverty of color. 
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Nature is not to blame. Our skies 
are as blue, our sunsets as glorious, as 
any that the old world can reveal. 
Our vegetation is as rich in all the 
shades of green, from the pale olive 
gray of the Lombardy poplar to the 
dark hues of the hemlock and pine, as 
is the vegetation of the European Con- 
tinent between Holland and the Aus- 
trian Tyrol: Possibly there is rela- 
tively a little more blue and a little 
less yellow in our sunlight than in Eu- 
rope, which partly accounts for a 
warmer tone in the foreign landscape. 
It is the handiwork of man, however, 
that in our country is primarily at 
fault. 

Skirting the southern coast of Dev- 
onshire or of the Isle of Wight on a 
clear summer morning, the American 
traveler enjoying his first view of Eng- 
lish landscape is captivated by the 
soft harmony of delicate shades of 
green, of rich red-brown earth and of 
soft gray and brown colors on walls 
and roofs. Heading across to the coast 
of France, he views the red-tiled roofs 
and picturesque chimneys of Boulogne- 


Sur-Mer, presenting an exquisite pic- 
ture in their setting of yellow sand 
dunes, of the blackening gray of the 
breakwater, and of the long green 


slopes of the fortifications. Voyaging 
on perhaps to the quaint old city of 
Rotterdam, he finds himself surrounded 
by a wealth of color such as he had 
never dreamed of. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the world are the possibilities of 
green, commingled with black and 
gray, so superbly realized. The mazes 
of shipping in the Maas offer an al- 
most endless combination of these 
tints, and so do the walls and roofs of 
the houses along the banks of the ca- 
nals. Journeying to Cologne the trav- 
eler finds there yet brighter colorings. 
On the principal residence streets of 
the newer quarters every conceivable 
tint of green, yellow and red, always 
excepting the raw primary shades, is 
seen in external house decoration, 
while the banks of flowers and shrubs 
in the little gardens and the endless 
array of flowers in window boxes com- 
bine in a glowing harmony that to the 
color-loving eye is fairly intoxicating. 
Taking the day boat on the Rhine for 
Coblenz or Mainz, one sees again in 
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endless variety of river craft the color- 
ing of Rotterdam. Combinations of 
bright with dull greens and black, with 
here and there a touch of red or yel- 
low, give the dominant note to the 
whole. 

So it is throughout Europe wherever 
one goes. On the Lake of Thun, at 
Lucerne, at Lugano, at Bellagio and 
Como, and above all at Venice, color 
everywhere of every hue, color with- 
out stint, but always softened, always 
harmonized in some prevailing tone, 
lends a warmth, a cheer, a life to every 
spot. It takes the susceptible Ameri- 
can captive, and makes him wonder 
what it is that has been so utterly left 
out of his life hitherto. 

Returning to his native land, what 
does he find? He steams up New York 
Harbor, the most magnificent deep 
water bay in the world, crowded every- 
where with steam and sailing vessels, 
all of them hopelessly ugly in black 
and white, except the bizarre red ferry- 
boats. He walks the streets of the 
city crowded with cars all in vivid 
yellow. He gazes overhead at cars all 
dingy red. He strolls past houses and 
public buildings in their vivid con- 
trasts of glaring hues. Nowhere does 
he see harmony, nowhere any soft 
shadings, nowhere any artistic combi- 
nation. Still, he sees that the existence 
of color has been discovered and he 
can cherish the hope that some day a 
portion of his yellow countrymen at 
least may learn how to use it properly. 

But outside of New York City, the 
very existence of color seems almost 
to have been forgotten or never discov- 
ered. Here and there'the summer cot- 
tages of the wealthy are covered in 
with soft-toned gray shingles or dis- 
play a red chimney pot over the roof; 
but for the most part, American “ re- 
sorts” are still congregations of glar- 
ing white or yellow clapboards. Sail- 
ing along the Maine coast or on inland 
lakes one never sees a red or yellow 
sail, and rarely a schooner of the old 
type, painted in harmonizing shades of 
black and green. The steamboats are 
glaring white monstrosities with black 
funnels. There is no reason in the 
world, outside of stupid human minds, 
why the waters of Casco “Bay and of 
Frenchman’s Bay should not be as bril- 
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liant with life and color as the waters 
of the Maas, or of the Adriatic. In- 
deed, the possibilities of these Ameri- 
can waters are almost unrivaled. It 
needs only a color-loving people to 
make them as harmoniously beautiful 
as any dreamed of fairyland. 

We shall have this color-loving peo- 
ple in America after a while. One of 
our most scholarly historians has said 
that American life is poor in beauty, 
because the colonizing movement se- 
lected from the old world the people 
that hated beauty—which was in their 
minds associated with Romanism—and 
left the beauty-loving people to per- 
petuate their kind in the older lands. 
The generalization may be too sweep- 
ing, but it is not altogether untrue. 
The present immigration movement is 
bringing to us the peoples of Southern 
Europe, including hundreds of thou- 
sands of the light-hearted, color-loving 
children of Italy. Let them come! 

Sf 


Love After Marriage 


Ir love before marriage is an inspira- 
tion, as we remarked last week, it be- 


comes a fine art afterward. The painter 
who imagines a beautiful picture is like 
the lover, happily filled with the prophecy 


of design. It is quite another thing to 
make the picture, and it is quite another 
proposition to be a husband, and to 
realize in life the anticipation of court- 
ship days. Both, however, are possible. 
The artist must remain faithful to his 
ideal, and a tireless workman. There 
will be days of despair, nights of sicken- 
ing disappointment; but the piety of art 
constrains him, an immortal love draws 
him again and again to the dear task. He 
is like a wrestling Jacob determined to 
reveal the spirit of his thought in color 
and symmetry. No wonder the picture 
surpasses his original, lover inspiration. 
Now, marriage is such a masterpiece of 
love as this. It is the canvas upon which 
we test the genuineness of lover inspira- 
tion. If the result is unsightly, it is be- 
cause the married ones have failed of 
fidelity, not so often to one another as 
to the ideal upon which marriage is 
based. But if they are as wise as ser- 
pents in dealing with one another, and 
as harmless.as doves, if they have the wit 
to touch with light the dark lines in the 
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character of each, marriage becomes the 
one perfect demonstration of love. It 
is a charming, dramatic commerce in 
human nature, containing all the ele- 
ments of interest, gravity, humor, pathos ; 
all the lights of love, from the white altar 
place to the merry fireside; from the 
shekinahed cradle to the faded rose in 
the life-giving woman’s cheek. So far 
from being a “cure” for love, it is love 
developed in a myriad more forms than 
to courtship is possible. 

The fact remains, however, that many 
marriages are partial or total failures. 
This is because husbands and wives do 
not recognize the necessary change from 
inspiration to art in the development of 
love. They are like two fools, who have 
“staked a claim,” without having the 
energy or wit to work it. This is why 
so often an adventurer or adventuress 
works it for them. The wife meets an- 
other man who “ understands ” her, and 
the husband finds a poppy-lipped woman 
who “appreciates” him. The original 
sin consisted in not appreciating and un- 
derstanding one another. But many 
married people think they understand 
one another when they have discovered 
every fault and limitation each of them 
has. This is the comprehension of ene- 
mies, not of people who love. The higher 
criticism of love consists mainly in dis- 
covering, holding fast to one another’s 
virtues and attractions. 

The chief trouble with many is that 
they die to one another after marriage. 
The wife forgets to practice the cunning 
of her maidenhood, just as she gives up 
her music and other pretty accomplish- 
ments. And while the husband may not 
know in what the death consists, he 
misses both the cunning and the music. 
The wife who imagines that there is 
virtue in such self-effacement has not 
sufficiently studied her problem. She is 
foolish, improvident in that she surren- 
ders only the mechanical, serving, slave 
side of her nature. If she expects to 
receive a good lover’s interest upon her 
capital she must give all she is capable 
of being. She must not discard a single 
coquettish grace, nor by any means that 
peculiar gift women have of saying 
pretty things. If she must work, let her 
serve gayly. It is not drudgery that makes 
her unattractive, it is the way she aban- 
dons herself to the scrubbing-brush side 
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of life. The mind and spirit have power 
over all conditions and environment, else 
we should still be aboriginals with no 
marital or other virtuous ideals. Even in 
sickness, unless the brain is actually af- 
fected, hysteria and melancholia are in- 
excusable; and they blight the matri- 
monial atmosphere almost as: much as 
some of the grosser vices like drunken- 
ness. 

Another thing, virtue is not the sort 
of self-abnegation some women think it 
is, but it is the manner of self-assertion. 
Not recognizing this fact leads the wife 
often to forget other men. This is a 
mistake the most virtuous married man 
never commits. He cannot. From 
adolescence to old age he has a seeing 
power for femininity that never fails, a 
gallant intuition that takes cognizance of 
her presence, and there is at least a rude 
grace in its effect upon his character. 
It prevents his being an everlasting sav- 
age, for one thing. Many married 
women, on the other hand, lose the legiti- 
mate sense of sex. They have a false 
notion of propriety which forbids this 
natural and innocent expression of per- 
sonality. They deliberately sacrifice the 
beautiful charm of being sweetly, eter- 
nally different from men. Their vitality 
is no longer mystical, esoteric, but their 
whole stupid, uninspired mind is re- 
vealed. They have, indeed, ceased to be 
feminine in any sense save a perfunctorv 
and domestic sense. In assuming this 
married-nun relation to life they do es- 
cape the notice of all men, especially of 
their own husbands. A man may. have 
an affection and a sense of obligation to 
his wife, but he will not find her attract- 
ive unless such she really is. And a 
woman who is attractive to her own hus- 
band is by the same law admired by 
other men. But where does the fault 
lie in that? The truth is, whatever may 
be said of young and old bachelor maids, 
it is the chief duty of all wives to make 
themselves good, patient, wise and 
adorable. No amount of public piety, 
social or intellectual distinction or set- 
tlement working energy will atone for 
her deficiencies in this ethic of the mar- 
ried life. 

If we purposely ignore the husband’s 
obligations in the marital state, it is not 
because he has none, but because a rude 
sort of temperamental incomprehension 
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renders him so often incapable of meet- 
ing them. Every intelligent married 
woman faces this fact graciously and 
forgives him. He is simply the raw ma- 
terial out of which she achieves a family 
and happiness. She prefers his invinci- 
ble ignorance about many matters, if 
she is clever, to being married to an ab- 
normal, sensitized man, who weakens all 
her frailties by understanding and sym- 
pathizing with them. Such a husband 
develops hysteria in the wife, as a rule, 
which he can no more cure than whisky 
cures drunkenness. The perfect hus- 
band does not exist, indeed, because there 
is no demand for him. No woman asks 
it, since being a perfect husband is not 
primarily a man’s business in the world. 
He would be a sort of matrimonial prig 
whom wives would find tiresome. In- 
numerable ills would follow his advent,— 
not the least being the loss of the sense 
of superiority, which all wives have se- 
cretly, and which is really essential to 
their consciousness. They endure the 
hardships of the married life cheerfully 
from this basis. To deprive them of it 
would be like bereaving them of the femi- 
nine power of condescension, which is 
one of their dearest attributes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, 
then, is that romantic love does survive 
marriage, but that the fine art of it de- 
pends upon the wife more than upon 


the husband. 
& 


Mr. Bryan’s Pronunciamento 


In The Commoner of last week Mr. 
Bryan puts himself forward to under- 
take “ the work of organizing the radical 
and progressive element in the Demo- 


cratic party.” What he proposes looks 
very much like splitting the Democratic 
party and organizing a new party. He 
does not expect to have behind him the 
majority of the party as it now is. In- 
deed, he makes no secret of the fact that 
he puts no trust in Mr. Parker or his 
supporters. He feels himself commis- 
sioned to be the leader who will give the 
party new issues and completely reor- 
ganize it on a new platform. 

And we must admit that the platform 
he presents has its real merits. In the 
first place, he is forced to acknowledge 
that the silver issue is for the present 
dead, and he does not propose to reopen 
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it except as his enemies, the wicked Re- 
publicans, shall unmask their purposes 
and try to withdraw greenbacks and sub- 
stitute for them bank notes, and estab- 
lish a great central United States Bank 
and branch banks. Then he will rush 
again to the defense of the people against 
the forays of the money power in Wall 
Street. 

The great measure which Mr. Bryan 
now proposes to bring forward, and on 
which he will rally the radical and 
progressive element of the Democratic 
party, is the public ownership of the rail- 
roads, trolley lines, telegraphs and light- 
ing plants of the country. The tele- 
graphs (and, we suppose, telephones) he 
would have owned by the National Gov- 
ernment, the railroads by the several 
States, the trolleys and gas and electric 
lighting plants by the municipalities. It 
is the destruction of monopolies that he 
is after, and the overthrow of the trusts. 
Further, he wants an income tax, the 
election of federal judges for limited 
terms, and the popular selection of post- 
masters. Scarce a reference does he 


make to imperialism or the tariff. Mr. 
Bryan’s main points are what we have 


in good measure favored. They are no 
more Democratic than Republican meas- 
ures. We suppose a great many more 
Republican municipalities than Demo- 
cratic own their lighting plants. It is 
Republican Postmaster-Generals that 
have urged the expansion of the Post Of- 
fice system to take in the telegraphs and 
a good part of the express companies’ 
service. The selection of postmasters by 
the people we have no will to oppose. 


His chief emphasis Mr. Bryan puts on 


public ownership of railroads, and he 
opposes national ownership and proposes 
State ownership. He is afraid of nation- 
al ownership as affording too great a 
field for political corruption. Is he sure 
there would be less of it in the legisla- 
tures of forty-five, or forty-eight, States 
than there would be in one national Con- 
gress? At present is there more cor- 
ruption in our immense Post Office De- 
partment tian there is in State capitals? 
We believe that national ownership 
would be very much freer from taint of 
corruption than ownership by a multitude 
of States. Further, there would be much 
less chance of friction, and the likelihood 
of harmonious operation of lines would 
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be much greater. Such national owner- 
ship we desire, but we are more radical 
and more trustful of the people than is 
Mr. Bryan; we would give the owner- 
ship and control to the Nation, not to 
the States. 

Nor do we object to an income tax. 
It is the fairest of all taxes, but the seri- 
ous difficulty about an income tax law 
is in its operation. Such a tax makes 
more trouble in its execution than any 
other. If all rich men, and men of mod- 
erate means, were honest and would tell 
truly what their income had been, it 
would go smoothly ; but men do not like 
to tell just what income they have, and 
a great deal of prying would be necessary 
that the taxes might be correctly assessed. 
The enactment of an income tax law is 
probably as far off as the enactmerit of 
a law to purchase our railroads. 

The election of federal judges is a dif- 
ferent matter. He would have them 
“elected for a limited term,” and not 
created by executive appointment; for, 
says he, “election for a stated period 
would bring the judiciary into closer 
touch with the people, whose servants 
the judges are.” But this is precisely 
what the judges are not, or should not 
be. Their business is not to be servants 
of the people, but to judge justly and in- 
telligently between man and man. Our 
federal judges who are appointed to 
office which they hold for life are as a 
whole a much abler set of men than our 
State judges who are elected by the peo- 
ple for a term of years, altho the pay of 
the State judges is often two or three 
times that of the federal judges. What- 
ever the theory may be in practice, a ju- 
diciary appointed for life brings the best 
results. 

There are two other political questions 
before the country, but neither of them 
yet ready to crystallize into a political 
issue. One of these is the labor prob- 
lems, and the other the negro question. 
Both of these Mr. Bryan touches in a 
gingerly way. He has nothing but 
platitudes to utter on the one—he is the 
friend of labor and of “honestly ac- 
quired wealth; ” as to the other, he says 
that the election of Mr. Parker will rid 
us of “the threat of a race issue,” even 
as the selection of postmasters by the 
people “would make it impossible to 
force colored postmasters upon white 
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communities.” This is all he has to give 
upon this topic, and it is enough to show 
us how little regard he has for the rights 
of the dear common people, when they 
are black, and yet he declares that 
“the Democratic party must devote itself 
to the protection of human rights; ” but 
the human rights that are most denied 
and refused are the rights of those for 
whom he cares nothing. 

That Mr. Bryan will have any speedy 
success in making himself the leader, 
within his party or out of it, of such a 
radical wing as he summons, we have 
little expectation. The charmer has 
ceased to charm. 


Diphtheria Antitoxin 


THERE are many who are still dubious 
with regard to the efficaciousness of 
diphtheria serum to lessen the mortality 
from the dread disease, and as a conse- 
quence are distrustful of other modern 
medical methods. Those whose interest in 
the matter is sincere should read the statis- 
tics given in the latest report of the Com- 
missioner of Health of Chicago, which 
has for its subject the comparative mor- 
tality in diphtheria before and after the 
introduction of the antitoxin treatment 
into the city of Chicago. These statistics 
are all the more deserving of confidence 
because they do not come from doctors 
at random, but are the definite reports 
of the regularly appointed administrators 
of the health department of the city. 

The first dose of diphtheria antitoxin 
administered was on October 5th, 1895. 
Since that time 7,435 cases of diphtheria, 
the diagnosis of the disease having been 
verified by special bacteriological exami- 
nation in every case, have been thus 
treated. Of these 479 died, a mortality 
rate of not quite 6% per cent. Accord- 
ing to the records of the Department of 
Health of the city the average mortality 
without antitoxin is still what it was be- 
fore the introduction of antitoxin—that 
is, about 35 per cent. Some idea of the 
saving of life that has been thus effected 
can be gathered from other data fur- 
nished in the report. Before the ad- 
ministration of antitoxin there were over 
12 deaths every year from diphtheria for 
every 10,000 of population; since anti- 
toxin has been introduced there have 
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been less than 5 deaths for 10,000 of 
population. When antitoxin was intro- 
duced Chicago had a population of ,- 
200,000 approximately; at the present 
time the population amounts to 1,672,000. 
During these years of the use of anti- 
toxin the population has increased by 
52 per cent., and at the same time the 
actual decrease of deaths from diphtheria 
has been over 63 per cent. 

The most interesting lesson of the Chi- 
cago report, however, is contained in the 
statistics with regard to the higher mor- 
tality when antitoxin is not administered 
early in the cases. Of the total, nearly 
7,500, cases that were treated by the De- 
partment of Health physicians, about 600 
were treated on the first day of the dis- 


~ ease and only two deaths occurred among 


these ‘cases, the mortality rate being 
scarcely more than 4% of 1 per cent. 
Nearly 2,000 cases were treated on the 
second day, and of these 28 died, a mor- 
tality rate of about 1% per cent. Over 
2,500 cases were treated on the third day 
and 85 died, a mortality rate of nearly 
3% per cent. About 1,400 cases were 
treated on the fourth day; 148 of them 
died, a mortality rate of nearly 11 per 
cent. Nearly 1,000 cases were not treated 
until the fourth day, and of these 216 
died, over 23 per cent. The impor- 
tance, then, of having antitoxin ad- 
ministered as early as possible in the 
cases is emphasized by this report, and 
the necessity of allowing the physician a 
free hand in the matter, so that he may 
prevent the ravages of the disease by 
counteracting the toxins formed in the 
system, constitutes an almost infallible 
means for securing the recovery of the 
patient after only a slight illness. 
Unfortunately, those who are still op- 
posed to the diphtheria antitoxin have so 
affected the minds of those with whom 
they are in contact that there is often 
some hesitation in allowing the physician 
to employ antitoxin at the early stage 
of the disease, when it is most effective, 
but when there are often very few, if 
any, symptoms of an alarming nature 
present. There can no longer be any 
doubt about the absolute innocuousness 
of diphtheria antitoxin itself. It has now 
been given in millions of cases, and while 
some deaths have been reported, it is 
now well recognized that they are due to 
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some complication or accident and never 
to the antitoxin itself, and in recent years, 
tho the number of injections has grown 
enormously, such reports have practically 
ceased. This great humanitarian remedy, 
then, must be allowed to exert its full 
therapeutic action as early as possible in 
the cases. 
Js 


A Blow to Convict Camps 


JupGE Emory SPEer, sitting in the 
District Court of the Southern District 
of Georgia, has had occasion to deliver 
some very important opinions, and none 
clearer or more important than that late- 
ly delivered as to the right of a police 
magistrate to sentence those guilty of a 
petty municipal offense to the chain-gang. 

The case was one of habeas corpus de- 
manded in behalf of Henry Jamison, 
sentenced by the Recorder of Macon to 
seven months’ hard labor in the public 
chain-gang. Jamison was a poor day la- 
borer, whether white or black makes no 
difference. He was arrested twice the 
same day on the charge that he was 
drunk and disorderly, and was sentenced 
on two counts to an aggregate fine of 
sixty dollars or seven months in the 
county chain-gang. The right to the 
services of this chain-gang has been sold 
by the city of Macon for $8,000. Of 
course, Jamison was unable to pay the 
sixty dollars, and to the chain-gang he 
had to go. But he had friends who were 
determined to test the legality of the sen- 
tence, such a sentence as has maintained 
the chain-gang and has enriched the 
Macon treasury, much to the indignation 
of a number of the citizens of Georgia 
who are trying to break up the system 
of chain-gangs and convict camps; and 
the case was brought before the United 
States Court and Judge Speer. 

The case depends on the right of a 
petty municipal judge to sentence a man, 
without trial by jury, to an infamous pun- 
ishment. Judge Speer decides that the 
chain-gang is such an infamous punish- 
ment as, under the Constitution of the 
United States, requires trial by jury for 
its infliction. His argument is mainly 
devoted to the proof that it is an in- 
famous punishment. He quotes abun- 
dant decisions that imprisonment at hard 


labor is “infamous.” The prisoners in 
the chain-gang wear the striped clothing 
of the penitentiary. They have iron 
manacles riveted on their legs that can 
be removed only with the chisel. They 
have to sleep in their clothes. Their 
manacles are on them night and day. 
They work thus on the public roads be- 
fore the public eye. Convict guards 
watch them with rifle and shotgun. 
There is a whipping boss with his whip, 
a heavy leathern strap two and a half to 
three feet long, and it is freely used if the 
gang does not work “ like fighting fire.” 
A case was testified to in which a white 
boy (but that makes no difference) with 
one arm was compelled to put his head 
between the legs of a big negro and im- 
movably held while lashed. The of- 
fense for which the boy had been sen- 
tenced was “loitering in the depot.” 
Other offenses were “disorderly con- 
duct,” riding a bicycle too fast, standing 
on the park grass, loitering in the rail- 
road yard, and careless driving. For 
such offenses men and boys are sent to 
the chain-gang for months and lashed 
if they do not work hard enough to satis- 
fy the whipping boss. 

The evidence is plain that such punish- 
ment is “ infamous,” and can only be in- 
flicted constitutionally after trial by jury. 
Doubtless hundreds and thousands have 
thus been illegally punished for minor or 
trivial offenses. This decision, which 
liberated Henry Jamison, is an exceed- 
ingly important one, and we wish it 
might break up the system of punishment 
for petty offenses in certain States, where 
the object sometimes seems to be less the 
maintenance of public order than the 
supply, at the expense of the poorest peo- 
ple, of a source of income to the towns or 
the State. But the system, infamous as 
it is, will die hard. 

Js 


Popular Universities in France 


A veERY interesting educational move- 
ment has developed among the French 
socialists almost unknown to the world 
in general. In form the Universités 
populaires are much like the lyceums 
which used to be so popular in this coun- 
try, and they differ from the University 
Extension circles in that they are more 
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independent and spontaneous, and have 
no Official relation with the colleges, al- 
tho many of the lecturers are professors 
who do this work for little or no pay. 
There are many such circles in Paris and 
some other cities, each supported largely 
by the workingmen and others of the 
vicinity who attend; and in a few in- 
stances the lecture room has developed 
into a club house with social rooms, co- 
operative restaurants and cheap and 
hygienic lodgings. It is interesting to 
read over the topics as announced every 
day in the socialist papers. Some are 
scientific and experimental, such as 
those on “ Radium,” “ Liquid Air” and 
“ The Evolution of the Human Type; ” 
some practical, like “ The Fight Against 
Tuberculosis,” ‘“ Food Adulterations ” 
and courses in stenography, hygiene and 
“The Rights and Duties of Parents.” 
Lantern lectures seem to be as popular 
as everywhere else, for such titles as 
“Modern Japan,” “ Madagascar,” the 
“St. Louis Exposition,” the “ History 
of Paris” and “ Revolutionary Cari- 
caturists” often appear. Art is not 


neglected, and readings and criticisms of 


the most important work in French and 
foreign literature are common. Concerts, 
singing and dancing classes and re- 
hearsals and presentations of socialistic 
dramas and choruses alternate with the 
lectures. 

The favorite subjects for addresses 
and discussions are, of course, sociolog- 
ical, of which a few titles will show the 
scope: “ Social Questions in the Plural 
and in the Singular,” Hauptman’s 
“ Weavers,” “Saint-Simon and His 
Doctrine,” “ Wells’s Anticipations,” “The 
Condition of the Working Classes in the 
United States,” “ Economic History of 
the Revolution,” “ The English Colonial 
Empire,” “ Suicide,” ‘The Woman’s 
Rights Movement,” “ Lombroso’s Opin- 
ion of Anarchists,” “ Lying,” “ Christian 
Socialism versus Lay Socialism.” De- 
bates and discussions are very popular. 
One night there will be a Causerie ami- 
cale and the next a Conference contra- 
dictoire; no doubt a very different thing, 
altho we have known the one to change 
into the other spontaneously. One am- 
bitious club settled the question of the 
existence of God by the simple method 
of chalking down the affirmative argu- 
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ments on one half the blackboard and the 
negative arguments on the other, and 
canceling them ; but, unfortunately for an 
anxious world, it is not stated on which 
side the balance remained. 

Most of these “ popular universities ” 
have adopted names more or less em- 
blematical or enigmatical, such as 
Fraternelle, Soirées ouvriére, Zola, X, 
Humanité, Aube sociale, L’Effort, Foyer 
du Peuple, Co-opération des Idées. 
This last seems to have been an unfor- 
tunate selection, for the ideas failed to 
co-operate. The founder and chief sup- 
porter discovered that the club was 
trending toward anarchistic opinions 
very different from what he had intended, 
so in the very natural but fallacious be- 
lief that he could coritrol what he had 
created he closed it up. The members, 
however, resented this unceremonious 
dissolution, and the matter had to be 
settled by the courts. 


as 


It is a new wrinkle in telep- 
athy which H. Rider Hag- 
gard has favored us_ with, 
about as surprising as anything in “She.” 
We trust it is not one of those fabrica- 
tions which writers have sometimes de- 
lighted to fool the world with. He says 
he had a painful nightmare, and while 
still in a half-unconscious state dreamed 
that his favorite dog was dying, that he 
was himself close to it, and that the dog 
was endeavoring to tell him the facts. 
Three days afterward the body of the 
dog was found in the river, the dog hav- 
ing been killed by a train. Mr. Haggard 
believes that the dog when dying, or soon 
after, tried to tell his master and really 
succeeded. It is not clear, however, that 
the dog was not killed three hours after 
the dream, and the value of the evidence 
for dog telepathy depends on the exact 
hour of the dream and of the death, as 
it would be a mere case of accidental 
coincidence, the dream happening to turn 
out true, if the dream came first. We do 
not wonder that the English papers find 
in this a fruitful subject for discussion, but 
we fear that it will give rise to a series 
of telepathic incidents along this new line, 
which has great possibilities. May we 
not hear from the Society of Psychical 
Research? Will Professor James, whose 


Dog 
Telepathy 
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late book on religious experience was so 
largely an argument for spiritism, find 
here an evidence that animals have souls? 
Mr. Haggard thinks the dog died first 
and that its spirit communicated with its 


master. 
x 


There was a time when the 
best that pious reform knew 
what to do was to burn idols 
or books of magic. Now, we do better; 
we put the books in libraries, and pub- 
lish them as a source for the history of 
religion or language. Just now the 
British Museum has published a second 
volume by one of its young scholars, Mr. 
Thompson, wholly devoted to preserving 
just such magical formule as were 
burnt, to the value of over $8,000, at 
Ephesus as the result of St. Paul’s 
preaching there two years. As to idols, 
we put them in missionary museums, or 
museums of religion, like that of the 
University of Pennsylvania. What a mag- 
nificent collection of idols may be made 
one day when the miraculous images 
of Greek and Roman Christianity shall 
cease to be objects of adoration! Take, 


Holy 
Curios 


for example, that silver image of the 
Virgin Mary at Antipolo, in the Philip- 


pines. It is of solid silver, five feet two 
inches high, and it was dropped down 
from heaven, so they say, over three 
hundred years ago. It has been en- 
dowed, after the usual pagan fashion, 
with immense wealth of land and jewels; 
and multitudes visit it from all the is- 
lands at the annual fiesta. It would be a 
great treasure in any museum; but that 
we can say of many other sacred images 
and relics in Europe and America. That 
Holy Grail, of “ emerald ” (green glass), 
has been made the pledge for the loan 
of a kingdom’s ransom. 


as 


“ Ethnologically speaking, 
a few centuries is but a 
short time,” so says an 
American writer discussing one of the 
so-called “burning questions” of the 
day. That depends. If one is discussing 
matters of physical structure and hered- 
ity, such as the shape of the skull or the 
color of the hair in a race, that is true; 
but if it has to do with matters of educa- 
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Time 
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tion, culture, character, matters which 
depend not on physical, but on social 
heredity, it is not true. The most tre- 
mendous, overpowering evidence on this 
subject is supplied by the Japanese. They 
represent a yellow race, Mongolian, pos- 
sibly with a dash of Malay blood. Fifty 
years ago they were asleep, utterly un- 
awakened to the Western spirit. They 
were wedded to their own long inherited 
traditions and prejudices, and were de- 
spised by the Chinese even, who repre- 
sented a somewhat wider outlook on the 
world. All of a sudden, as by a flash 
from Heaven, light was let into the 
darkness, and the people, by the superb 
and most unexpected energy and good 
sense of their rulers, reversed their ideals 
and resolved to transform their thought 
and methods. They eagerly sought the 
Western civilization and science, and 
they found it in a generation. A Jap- 
anese does not now think or feel as his 
father felt and thought, but exactly as 
we do in the West. It did not take “a 
few centuries ” to do the work; it was 
done in half a man’s lifetime. Japan was 
able to provide swiftly the necessary so- 
cial heredity of teaching. Japan put 
itself consciously at school, under tute- 
lage. What Japan did can be done by the 
yellow race in China, and we believe will 
be done in good measure within a gen- 
eration. It can be done by any race, if 
the conditions are made favorable. Our 
duty is to make the conditions just as 
favorable as possible, to help every race, 
just as we helped the Japanese by our 
missionaries and teachers sent to them, 
and by the instruction we gave to their 
youth here. When President Jordan, of 
Stanford University, visited Japan he 
found everywhere men who had been 
educated at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Michigan, Stanford and California uni- 
versities. It is criminal to excuse our- 
selves by talking about centuries when 
we ought to look for rapid change of 
character and habits. 


Js 


The Royal Academy of 
Science in Vienna has 
just published a report of 
the Austrian excavations in the buried 
mound of Taanak, one of the biblical 
cities of Southern Palestine, which 
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was an important center before the He- 
brews came out of Egypt. Of all the 
objects found the most important are 
four cuneiform tablets, of which two are 
letters to Istar-wasur, King of Taanak. 
The most interesting thing about them 
is the name of one of the correspondents 
of the King, which Dr. Hrozny reads 
Ahi-yawi, which would seem to include, 
at this very early time, the name of 
Yahveh, or Jehovah, and to mean the 
same as Ahtjah, Jehovah, my brother. 
It will be remembered that in Professor 
Delitzsch’s famous lecture before the 
Emperor William, which gave rise to 
the “ Babel and Bible ” controversy, one 
of his special points was that the name 
of the Hebrew God appeared as an ele- 
ment in Babylonian proper names. In 
this connection we may mention that re- 
ports received from Dr. Banks, who is 
opening the mound of Bismya (or 
Bismiyeh), in Southern Babylonia, for 
the University of Chicago, seem to show 
that it is the ancient city of Adab (or 
Ud-nun-ki), of which little is known, ex- 
cept that it was a very ancient site, and 
is mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi, 
who says (column iii, line 67) that he 
“gave life to Adab,” and was “ bene- 
factor of its temple E-mah.” It has been 
conjectured hitherto that Bismya is the 
site of the ancient city of Isin, but Ham- 
murabi mentions Isin as a different local- 
ity. Dr. Banks has found bricks at a 
low level in Bismya with the name “ Ud- 
nun-ki.” There is every prospect of val- 
uable discoveries. One great drawback 
has been removed in the finding of good 
water on digging wells. 
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That China is waking 
up is past all question. 
One sign of it is the 
revival of the imperial policy which 
sent boys of promise to this country 
thirty years ago for education. Those 
boys are now in leading positions, one 
of them now the Chinese Minister at 
Washington, as was his predecessor. 
The examination of the boy-candidates 
to be sent abroad again this year was 
lately held in Canton. There were 560 
applications, and over 500 actually ap- 
peared for examination. They were 
examined in translating from Chinese 
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into English, French, German or Jap- 
anese, and then from the language 
chosen back into Chinese. One group 
of them were examined in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
and all in Chinese composition. From 
the whole number 26 were chosen, and 
others will raise the number sent from 
Canton to 40, half of whom will come 
to the United States, and the rest go to 
Europe. Not less than 30,000 Chinese 
students are now being taught by for- 
eigners, most of them in missionary in- 
stitutions, while a thousand Chinese 
youth are in schools in Japan, and a 
multitude of Japanese teachers are in 
the Chinese civil and military colleges, 
and the normal and agricultural schools 
that have been established now in 
every province in China. All this sug- 
gests that it is a matter of the highest 
importance that the missionary col- 
leges and schools in China should have 
ample equipment and the most compe- 
tent teachers. 
ed 


Of course, the officer of the Long 
Island township who fired three shots 
last week at the fleeting occupants of 
an automobile is to be severely con- 
demned on all moral and legal grounds. 
Still his remedy caused the automobile 
to stop, and that is more than all the 
$10 fines imposed by judges and mag- 
istrates have been able to do in the 
past. As we have said before, the only 
just and efficacious way to deal with 
these rich lawbreakers is to imprison 
them for a few days. That will bring 
about the repentence which begets re- 
form. 

yd 


While Mrs. Stanford serenely pur- 
chases for over $100,000 an extraordi- 
narily fine collection of Japanese works of 
art for the university that bears her son’s 
name, from two Japanese noblemen, who 
sacrificed their’ heirlooms to supply 
money for the war with Russia, Mrs. 
Hearst has been obliged to reduce her 
support of her university and curtail her 
generous grants to charity. It is said she 
finds candidating for the Presidency an 
expensive pleasure. 
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Insurance 


Electrical Fires 


SoME interesting facts regarding elec- 
trical fires appear in the recently issued 
quarterly report of the Electrical Bureau 
of the National Board. Thirty fires are 
reported as due to crosses of telephone, 
telegraph, signal and other wires with 
high and low potential circuits. The same 
number of fires originated because of the 
grounding of circuits. In eleven such 
cases gas pipes figured, and in nine of 
these the pipes were punctured and the 
gas was electrically ignited. Eighteen 

res took place in electric cars, of which 
six were caused by resistance coils. 
Seven electrical fires occurred in show 
windows. Eight fires were caused by 
short circuits in flexible cords. Seven 
fires were due to the grounding of cir- 
cuits in damp moldings. Open link fuses 
were the moving causes in five cases. 
Half a dozen fires were due to loose con- 
nections in switches, arc lamp terminals, 
etc. There were three fires in moving 
picture machines and four fires were due 
to the fact that electric pressing irons 
were left with the current turned on. The 
largest damage reported as probably due 
to an electrical fire was over $3,000,000 
in amount. Electricity it would seem is 
rapidly coming to the front as a fire 
hazard. 
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The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Company 


LyMAN B. Bratnerp has recently been 
elected President of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
to succeed the late J. M. Allen. Mr. 
Brainerd came to the company from New 
York, March 2d, 1894, where he held the 
position of manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the Equitable Mortgage Com- 
pany, and was made assistant treasurer 
ot the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 

Insurance Company. Five years ago 
he became treasurer of the company, 
an will retain this office with the presi- 
dency. Mr. Brainerd is a director in 
the Case, Lockwood & Brainerd Com- 
pany, a director of the Security Com- 
pany, a trustee of the Society for Sav- 
ings, all Hartford institutions, and is 
als» a trustee of the Hartford Theolog- 


ical Seminary and chairman of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Brainerd was 
born in Colchester, Conn., March 27th, 
1856. He received his education at Wil- 
braham Academy. His first business ex- 
perience was a canvasser for the State 
Mutual Fire of Hartford. He afterward 
entered the employ of the Jersey City 
Fire Insurance Company as general 
agent and adjuster, and remained with 
this company for eight years. Mr. Brain- 
erd is a son-in-law of the late ex-Mayor 
Leverett Brainard, of Hartford, and is 
identified largely with the financial and 
edu_ational interests of Hartford. The 
other officers of thecompany are: Francis 
B. Allen, Vice-President; Joseph B. 
Pierce, Secretary, and Louis F. Middle- 
brook, Assistant Secretary. The directors 
are Colonel Frank W. Cheney, Charles 
M. Beach, Judge Nathaniel Shipman, 
Carlos C. Kimball, George A. Fairfield, 
Joseph B. Pierce, Atwood Collins, Lu- 
cius F. Robinson, Lyman B. Brainerd, 
Morgan B. Brainard and Francis B. Al- 
len. In 1866 the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company was 
incorporated, and has been in successful 
operation ever since. 
s&s 


Darwin P. Kincstey, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, delivered on July 6th at Bur- 
lington, Vt., the oration on the occasion 
of the one hundredth commencement of 
the University of Vermont. The ora- 
tion, which is exceedingly interesting, 
has been published in pamphlet form. 


...-A large number of costly fire ex- 
tinguishers and hundreds if not thou- 
sands of fire pails are destroyed annually 
by representatives of the insurance pa- 
trol. They cease to have value as fire 
apparatus for the reason that they have 
all been rendered worthless by neglect. 
The acids which enter into the constitu- 
ency of most of the patent extinguishers 
eat away the tin coverings and make the 
destruction of the apparatus a necessity, 
because it becomes a peril in itself if still 
further neglected. The fire buckets, 
which ought to be emptied and refilled 
at least once a week, are filled upon in- 
stallation, but not systematically after 
that, simply rust out in the course of 
time and become useless. 
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Steam and Trolley 


Two great Eastern railway systems 
—the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford—whose 
local and suburban passenger traffic 
has been seriously affected by trolley 
competition, have recently set out to 
obtain control of the situation by get- 
ting possession of the trolley roads that 
have been reducing their income. The 
effect of this movement will be far- 
reaching, and the companies’ officers 
themselves do not profess to foresee 
what it will be. In the interior of New 
York State, the Central has very re- 
cently purchased, directly or indirect- 
ly, control of the Syracuse electric sys- 
tem and of the company operating elec- 
tric roads in Utica, Rome and Oneida. 
The Central has two parallel main 
lines. Its purpose appears to be to 
use one of these (the West Shore) for 
connecting its several urban trolley 
systems along the line between Albany 
and Buffalo. The West Shore, it is 
said, will be “electrified” between 
Utica and Syracuse, and possibly as 
far westward as Rochester. Thus, for 
local and interurban passengers the ad- 
vantages of a main trunk line may be 
combined with those of the trolley 
feeders. Evidently, the steam com- 
pany’s motives are to prevent or con- 
trol the competition of existing ‘trol- 
leys, and to prevent the threatened 
competition of long trolley lines al- 
ready projected, but not yet built, such 
as the projected road from Rochester 
eastward. Its intended use of electric 
power on the West Shore tracks, to- 
gether with the coming use of such 
power exclusively at the New York 
terminal and within 30 miles of it, may 
lead to the substitution of electricity 
for steam on the entire line from New 
York to Buffalo. 

The New York & New Haven Com- 
pany began some years ago to defend 
itself against the trolleys by purchas- 
ing the trolley roads at Stamford and 
using electric power (by third rail) 
between Hartford and New Britain. 
Some months ago it bought the New 
Haven city system, with its important 
suburban branches. Last week it ob- 
tained possession of the trolley sys- 
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tems at New London and Norwich, 
and it controls trolley lines extending 
southward and eastward from Wor- 
cester. Already it has the situation 
well in hand, so far as possible long 
interurban trolleys in the region be- 
tween Boston and New York are con- 
cerned. It is cheaper to control by 
purchase than to fight by cutting rates. 
How those who have used the trolleys 
will be affected by the change remains 
to be seen. In some places they may 
gain something by the consolidation, 
if the steam company gives them—and 
this will be feasible ‘n Central New 
York—the advantages of swift inter- 
urban transit, without change, in con- 
nection with the elasticity and con- 
venience of an urban and suburban 
street railway. 


AccorDING to a recent official re- 
port, 39 per cent. of the persons employed 
in gainful occupations in the United 
States are engaged in agriculture. 

.... The prosperity of Southern cot- 
ton mills is shown by recent declara- 


tions of dividends by a dozen compan- 
ies, ranging from 6 to 17 per cent. per 
annum. One mill in North Carolina 
earned 35 per cent. 


....Exports of fruit from this coun- 
try have increased from less than $3,- 
000,000 in 1894 and less than $8,000, 
000 in 1899 to more than $20,000,000 
in 1904, when the value of the apples 
sold to foreign buyers was $8,500,000. 
The shipments of prunes amounted to 
$3,500,000. 

.... William H. Leupp has been elected 
President of the Trust Company of 
America, in place of Ashbel P. Fitch, 
deceased. Mr. Leupp was with the Bank 
of New York and then connected himself 
with the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, where he remained for twenty 
years, or until 1899, when he resigned 
the vice-presidency to accept the same 
office in the Trust Company of America. 
The other officers of the Trust Company 
of America are Henry S. Manning, Vice- 
President; Raymond J. Chatry, Secre- 
tary, and Albert L. Banister, Treasurer. 
The company has a capital of $1,000,000; 
its surplus is $2,500,000, and its undi- 
vided profits are $644,565. 
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DAVENPORT’S 
Famous Cartoons 


now appearing daily in 
The Evening Mail 
are attracting the atten- 
tion of the reading pub- 
lic all over the United 
States. 

A sample copy of the 
paper will be sent upon 
request. 





THE EVENING MAIL, 
Rew Work. 


Don’t 
Feel 
the Heat 


off with POND’S EX- 
7 nee te oe won’t feel the eet, 
Keeps the pores clear thi kin fresh ane 
cool, the muscles supple. Simple, isn = 
but it’s true. Therearesa thousand —_ 
about POND’S EXTRACT. Fu 
rections with bottle. 























THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES, 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. An inland wat- 
erway between the St. Lawrence River 
at Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa; every mile affords a new ex- 
perience. It is briefly described in No. 
34 of the ‘*Four-Track Series,’’ ‘‘To 
Ottawa, Ont., Via the Rideau Lakes 
and River,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed fre2 on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pass- 
enger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


AND RETURN 





From Chicago daily, August 15 to | 
September 10, inclusive. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. 
Special trains from Chicago; stop- 
overs en route; choice of routes 
returning. Two fast daily trains via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


isa solid through trainevery dayinthe 
year. Less than three days en route. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
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A Notable Exhibit at St. Louis, 


George C. Batcheller & Company of New 
York, the sole manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Thomson’s “* Glove-Fitting ”’ Corsets, 
have a notable exhibit at the St. Louis Fair 


ture stage with footlights and toplights like 
a theatrical stage. The effect in looking 


through this dark tunnel at the exhibit is 
very startling. This novel exhibit of Geo. 





Exhibit of George C. Batcheller & Company at the St. Louis Fair. 


which attracts the attention of visitors in the 
Manufactures Building. The exhibit, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is seen through a tunnel sixty feet long by 
fourteen feet in diameter. The tunnel is 
perfectly dark, being draped with royal blue 
velvet. At the end of the tunnel is a minia- 





READING NOTICES 


TO MAUCGH 





SUNDAY EXGURSION 
GHUNK. 


There is no more popes resort for a Sunday than Mauch 
Chunk, and to reach it entails a delightful rail journey, and 
at Mauch Chunk there is a diversity of amusements, the 
chief of which is a ride over the Switchback. This journey 
occupies more than one hour, and leads over and around 
the mountains with widely changing scenes at every turn. 
The Switchback is a gravity road, and the speed attained is 
close to a mile per minute. Another feature is Flagstaff, 
the summit of which is reached by trolley, and from its pin- 
nacle point there is a view extending over miles and miles 
of beautiful country. An interesting spot close at hand is 
Glen Onoko, a short distance above uch Chunk, and as 





C. Batcheller & Company represents an ab- 
solutely original idea and, for that reason, 
attracts the attention of visitors at the Fair. 
For nearly fifty years the Thomson’s “Glove- 
Fitting’’ Corsets have been before the public, 
so that the name to-day is almost a house 
hold word. 





its name implies, is a beautiful glen, with falls, cataracts, 
mountain paths leading to cool and delightful places. 01 
July 30th, the New Jmersey CenTRAL is to run a a awe ex: 
cursion to Mauch Chunk from New York, Liberty Street, by 
special! train leaving at 8.30a.m. Returning t will leave 
Mauch Chunk 5.40, and the round trip will cost but $1.0. 
Frequent train service will be in effect between Mauch 
Chunk and Glen Onoko, and trains on the Switchback rut 
every few minutes.— Adv. 


OVERHEARD ON THE PIKE. 

Mr. Easy—‘“t Why should people visiting The Exposition 
at night use more Allen’s Foot-Ease than in daytime’ 

Miss Foote— Because under the brilliant itlumination of 
the grounds every foot becomes an acre ! ” 

Mr, Fasy—“ Fair, Only fair! Pray, conduct me to the 
nearest drug store and promise never to accept a su 
tute for you or for Allen’s Foot-Ease.”’ 
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BEAUMARIS HOTEL | _2. 
lis, MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT.,CAN. — | [Fzaie 10% 
Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September i) ‘ COOLER 
thts like Accommodation 200, Send for Booklet. | THAN THE 


looking EDWARD PROWSE, - - - Proprietor 


hibit i . 
ota, | Iron Mountain House 
: Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
Now open. Steam heat, baths, and all modern 


conveniences. Booklet at this office. weather. ‘ , 
W. A. MESERVE, Mgr. Try a little fruit, a 


wATE Ff OW wPMrrarcrrtnrye |! f saucer of Grape-Nuts 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK and Cream, soft boiled 
BOSTON egg or two, toast, POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE (iced, with dash 
Barnes & Dunklee, - Proprietors | 4¢ jamon if you like). This for 


BEACON VILLA breakfast and lunch(or supper). 


A Home for Convalescents and Invalids ALL the food elements here 


Beacon Villa affords patients all the comforts of a | tO carry one well fed, comfort- 


quiet, suburban residence, amid pleasant surround- j 
ings, with competent nursing and medical supervision. able, vigorous and full of int 
Those who only require a change from overwork and | through the hottest weather 


care will find this home, which has the advantages of } = 
the sea air and country combined, an ideal place for and still keep cool—a fact that 
aeent —— Correspondence solicited. trial easily proves. 
ress BERT B. DORMAN, M.D., Winthrop- 
by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. ° ‘* There’s a reason.” 


Red FD Line} Tee.r7t,rowexe 


Steamships of this line sail 


THERMOMETER 


If fed right one can 
keep cool in hot 





BEEBEBES 
(e) ®) 


PPE PEE 











onan of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 
reason, ° from New York for Vene- 
e Fait. and United States zuela, calling at San Juan, - 


co. Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
— and homeward trips. They 

Steamers. are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoHing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


| General Managers, 
ix position 135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


me? 
ination of 
Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


oe SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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Cro RADO 


AND RETURN. 


UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY to Sept. 30th, in- 


clusive, with final 


Oct. 81st, 1904. 


return limit 


FROM 


ST. LOUIS $25.00 
CHICAGO $30.00 


With correspondingly low rates 
from other points. 


Be sure your ticket reads over this Une. 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P.&T.A., U.P.R.R. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White sulphur bathing establishment. 
Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 
PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Open June 21st. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


The SHARON HOUSE 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
B. P. SHARP & SON 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
maze sosumes and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
rience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

CER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 


CFrzcen 


Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Teruus of eupesrigttan. Payable in advance: ome year 
$2.00. Single » 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Fordign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the of an address should be received one 
week besese hanae to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon: 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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E“:sr:-- Schools -»« Churches 
Headquarters for 
**‘Andrews’’ 
School Furniture 
and 
School Supplies. 
Carbo Slate 
Blackboard best in existence. 
We furnish the Church 
Complete. 
Pews, Pulpits, 
Opera Chairs, 
Reading Desks, 
Altars, @c. 


the A.H. ANDREWS CO. 


174 Wabash Ave., ao 


The Secret : 


of the “tidy” appearance 
of hundreds o — to 
> day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


home, 
used to have clippers bat now they’re Pre becoming 
as common in homes as a comb or a curle: 
as necessary. Clip D your beard and Fo boy’s 
hair, Wife trim the k of your neck when it 
becomes* ey se ay hardware stores for Coates 
“Easy-Running.” If th.- haven’t them send to us. 
Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ 
the bestand pn a 






































.~ toa (6) Zaye tein 
discount 


= or 
THE FELIX ©, DAUS DUPLICATOR oo. 
Daus Building, 111 John St... Now York Citys 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., * ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 





——__ 





A History of 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us ms, poeple id, thelr copies for 
= sa in good condition, wi , we will return, 

s paid, a volume containing oe twent: -six issues 
(without ihe’ the advertising pages), attractively bound with 


board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 





DREAMLAND 


The Electric City of the 8ea 





Goney Island’s Ocean Girt Realm 
of Pleasure 


NOW OPEN 


ADMISSION, 10c. 
Every day to Dreamlan< 


Goney Island 








VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island 
Sound, at the charming inland locations of 
Connecticut, and among the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, reached by the finest 
through and suburban train service running 
out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, 
New Haven, for descriptive books and list 
of hotels, boarding houses, rates for board, 
and passenger fares. 














, 


LAWRETTE YARNS 


For Knitting and Crocheting are Sold Direct from Manufacturer to Users. 
They are made fromselected stock, carefully prepared, evenly twisted, and for brilliancy of colors cannot 
be excelled. Made in three sizes and all shades. Sent postpaid one skein 15§c., or two for 25c. Send 
for free sample and small fancy work book. Address LAWRENCE DYE WORKS CO., Dept. E., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Incorporated 1853, 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





1876-— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


33 YEARS 2UE_ CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 


29th YEAR. 





Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bl Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Office Fitstabiiahed 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t, STUY VESANT oish Vice- 
B - THORNE McKEON, 
io. AN ep ARD J: 
BALDWIN, Cashier WILLTAM 0. JONES, Ass't t EBW. FRED- 
ERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 
Cashier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore uy esant Fish, rge 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward - Rockhill Potty Angust 
Belmont Richard Delafield, Pronena R. A — John Jacob 

Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frede Vietor, Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Isaac saac SR, Jonn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard. 


Earn With Safety ~0 
This is a fair rate to receive on eer 0 











money. Your savings invested with 
INDUSTRIAL SAV. 
INGS AND LOAN Co. Per Annum 

Endorsed by the _e free from speculative dangers—earn 
most conservative —— annum—a profit consistent with 
authorities upon methods—and always subject to 

ad control. 5% per annum paid for 
investments. every day invested, withdrawable at 
your pleasure. 

Our business established over 11 vena 
under supervision of New York Banki: 
Dept. Our patrons in we State A. the 
Union—their increased in 
their satisfaction. Write for particalars, 

ASssETs_ $1,700,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS $160,000 
mpuste. SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1137 Broadway, New York. 


























: DIVIDEND 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 18, 1904, 





9TH DIVIDEND. 
he Board of Directors has this day declared the Semi-Annual 
Dividend of Five per cent. at. (A), pe yable on demand at the branch 
office of the Company, William Street, New York City, to 
stockholders of reco ham =e? } ny 


JHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary, 


Sane 
MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
80 Broad we 








w York, July 20, 194. 
of holding the an- 
ew York, August 24th, 
f both the preferred and common stock 
closed August Ist, 1904, and reopened on the morning of 
ye 25th, 1904. 


By order of the Board of Directors. E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving 


DESIGNERS and # 
* & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 


Notice is bendy ven that, for the -.. 
nual meeting Company at Corinth, 
- t-y = TA books 








INSURANCE 
THE 


‘MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, = «© «© « «= %0,9043,508.01 

Surplus, = - = = = = 2,647,401.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrics, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern NewYork. 





iY 

y 18, 1904, 
smi-Annual 
the branch 
ork City, to 


Secretary, 


ecretary 


),9 99.89 
3,508.01 
y, 401.38 
r. 


roadway. 


k. 
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State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS - ~« + + = + = £$23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, - -  21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeilture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Breadway. 
c.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, . $35, 784,010.50 
Liabilities, -« - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All ferms of Life and Eatowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid a all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed ereon m the cash surrender and paid 
wp nag Laat to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $850,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouitaN Lore Insurance Company or New Yor« 
alone, which is the “world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company ? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it ? 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
papttal Stock: all cash 
an 























Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904 $6. 463,828.59 
JAMES NICHES, Feet 5.1 B. BR. Se Secretary. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing Interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


1850—— THE —1904 


United States Life Insurancé G0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 





FINANCE COMMITTER. 
JAMES R. PLUM, O° 6) 9+ se + gait Se Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . - - Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 38d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° Pad a ok $8,600,000 
Insurance in force over e - $45,000,000 
el 


to hold thirteen i f Tax Inpz- 
BINDERS pode will be furnished by us at 
mts each, postage inclu 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 





Serco | Provident Savings Lie, 
Mutual Reserve Life E. W. SCOTT, President. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 94° Broadway, New York 
OF NEW YORK A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


A Mutual Old-Line Life business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 


of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guatar 
teeing at low cost agajnst loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 


ASSUTANCE i FOIE, -  $120,000,000 | vrovides for practical wants 
Pald Policynolders in 23 years, $8,000,000 | (/ 


: = Washington} 
concen ceageresee™= ||| == Washington} 
Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts Life In surance Co 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, 


Mutual Reserve Building President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 


Assurance Corporation 


























